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COMETS. 
(Concluded from Page 993.] 


HIRDLY.  Itis generally acknowledged by astronomers, 

that the planets possess such a mutual attraction, as occa- 
sionally to disturb each other’s motions; and this cause alone 
may be the means of producing inexactness and inaccuracy. 
lu computing the precise return of the comet which appeared 
in 1682, and which Halley calculated would appear again some 
time in the course of the year 1759, the French astronomer 
Clairaut, estimated, that the force of attraction exerted by the 
planets Jupiter and Saturn upon the comet when it passed near 
them, would retard its return to the sun, during the space of 
one year and two hundred and forty-six days. Its perihelion, 
or nearest approach to the sun, was therefore fixed for the mid- 
dle of April, 1759; which it reached precisely of the 13th of 
March, in the same year. This fact alone is sufficient to prove, 
that the other planets do influence comets in their respective 
courses, since the trifling inaccuracy mentioned, pon a period 
of 75 or 76 yeurs, may be fully accounted for by the quantities 
necessarily neglected, in a calculation of prodigious magnitude. 
Such then are the causes which obstruct our complete acquaint- 
ance with that part of the system of comets, relating to the 
entire orbits of those that have been observed wih sufficient 
attention, as well as to the duration of their periodical revolu- 
tions. Notwithstanding, since in the instance but now given, 
the return of a comet to the sun was calculated within a very 
Vol. 51. 7 N few 
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few days of the actual time, it is manifest, that this part also of 
the system may be deemed as perfect and complete at the pre- 
sent moment, as it is likely to be at any future period. 

4thly. Comets as to their numbers, are “ very iinperfectly 
known.” ‘This defect in the system is entirely owing to the 
want of well circamstantiated observations on the appearance 
of comets previous to the year 857. Hence it becomes impos- 
sible to idemify any comet, as having becn visible antecedent 
to that period. It is highly probable that the whole existing 
number of comets, have at various times been seen in the vici- 
nity of the sun; and it is equally probable, if the ancients had 
displayed that same laudable zeal tor astronomical pursuits, 
which has since led to the most ingenious inventions for facili- 
tating the study of astronomy, that we should not at this time 
have any complaints to urge on the present head; and that 
the system of comets would have been, in this particular 
as well as in every othcr yet mentioned, free from de 


also, 
fect. 
Some astronomers have supposed, that there exist several hun- 
dreds of comets, and others have augmented their number toa 
still greater amount. Such conjectures cannot afford satisfae- 
lion to an inquiring mind. It is certain, however, that during 
an interval of 957 years, between the years 837 and 1794, only 
84 comets liave been observed with sutticient accuracy to ad- 
mitof their orbits, and their periodical revolutions, being ecal- 
culated. Of this number, the comets of 1456, 1531, 1607, 
1U82, and 1759, ave acknowledged to be one and the saine pla- 
net. ‘The time employed in its revolution being from 75 te 
70 years, making allowance lor tue attractions of other planets. 
Hence this same comet is expected to appear again in January, 
1354. Lt is said to be in size four times larger than the planet 
Venus, and its light is said to equal that emitted from one- 
fourth of the moon. The comets of 1532 and of 160) are 
supposed to be the same, with an interval of 12 } years; but as 
i was not observed in 1790, there is some doubt respecting it. 
Those of 1264 and of 1555 are also supposed to be the same, 
the interval being of 2O2 years, Hence it shon!d appear again 


‘ i 


In b548, but the astronomical observations of 1204 are too im- 


pertect to be depended upon. The great comet which ap- 
peared in )689, Lalley bas computed will appear in 2254, alter an 
interwal of 574 years. Listory wentions avery large one that 
appeared at the death of Julius Cassar, (about 43 years A. ©) 


and subsequently in 531 and in 1100, with the like interval of 
574 years, These are very probably the same planets. It will 
bere be alinost superiluous to mention, that although eur ace 
quaiatance with the number of existing comets is very limited, 
Vet posterity for several ages to come wil hot be much wiser on 
the subject than ourselves. ‘Lhe progress of knowledge, on 
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this, as well as on many other particulars connected with 
astronomy, has hitherto been, and must in future be very slow. 
Lastly. Comets as to their use, and the purposes they are in- 
tended to answer in the general system of the world, ave “ vot at 
all known.” Here also there remains a wide field for experi- 
ence and observation. Some writers on astronomy, from ana- 
logical reasoning have concluded, that comets as well-as other 
planets, may possibly be inhabited by creatures capable ef 
enduring those changes to which their respective climates may 
be subject, without experiencing inconveniences from theur. 
Others bave maintained, that the highly rarified tails of comets 
may be strongly impregnated with the electric fluid, which fluid 
is communicated, in very considerable propostions, to the at- 
mospheres of the several planetary bodies, in whose vicinity 
the comet itself may pass; and thus affords a constant supply 
of the quantity requisite for each. Perhaps scicnee is as much 


promoted and advanced by such speculative theories, as some 
new building would be by tue rubbish and lumber of an old 
one. ‘Live theory of Mr. Burke, detailed in your number for 
the 2sib October, is deserving of somewhat more attention, 
and places the subject ina new point of view. He imagines, 


peace mec bO}s 


that the near approach of a comet to our earth, or to any other 
planet, may be intended to produce considerable alteration of 
weather, as to the vicissitade of heat andcold. ‘Tis theory of 
the we of comets, he founds, both upon his own meteorvlogi- 
eal observations during the appearance of the present comet, 
aad upon the novel bypothesis that there does not exist a mu- 
tual attraction between comets and other planets, whether pri- 
marics or uveir satellites. With regard to the first of these 
heads> the very accurate statement of your Hertiordshire cor 
respondent, is sufficient to estabiish this fact, that whatever may 
have been the state of the weather in Lreland, to authorize Myr. 
B. in his conclusions from it, yet vo such peculiarity of weae 
ther was observed by the inhabitants of this side of the water, 
Such a remarkable want of coincidence, in a case where the 
greatest possibie agreement Was to be expe cted, must, | appre= 
hend, (until a larzer number of observations be made) render 
the theory in question extremely dubious, tt it does not wholly 
invalidate its truth. ‘Vhe hypothesis which follows, rests at 
present: upon two striking instances given in history, atresting, 
Ihat notwithstanding a comet did approach so near to the earth, 
as, (upon tne supposition otanattracting power bel ig Posse ssed 
by it,) to exert an attraction at least equal to that of the moon 
upon the earth, yet “ no observer has recorded any disturbance 
suffered by the earth, in consequence of the proxtinity of such 
comet.” Now it is observabie, that sue) appeal to matter of 
fact, in the first place, does vot prove a/éi that Mr. B. advances 
bis hypothesis. Le speaks tn tt of mutual, i.e. of reciarocad 
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attraction, whereas the instances quoted, prove simply, that 
comets do not exert an attractive influence on primaries or their 
sutelliies; and not vice versor, that primaries or their sate llites, 
exercise no influence upon comets. Lludeed trom an exampre 
given in the course of this paper, it seems clearly established, 
that the planets Jupier and Saturn did exercise considerable 
influence, by means of attractton, upon the comet of 1682, 
Therefore the 2ad part of Mr. B's hypothesis still remains to 
be proved. In the next plwe, the appeal to matter of fact, 
proves more than Mr. Bo advances in bis hypothesis, and even 
op} Oses lus theory. It prove s, that a come}! may approach so 
near to the - arth, as to appear * of the size of the sun o: of 
the moon,” and yet no vicissitude of heat and cold be produced 
in the weather, since “ nv observer has recorded” any such 
change, “ by means of the proximity of such comets.” It is 
clear therefore, that the passages quoted by Mr. B. from history, 
establish in part only his favourite hypothesis, and wholly inake 
again-t his new theory ; and this they co. precisely from the 
same cause, a total want of evidence upon the disputed points. 
However, tie hypothesis so far as it on/y advances, that comets 
do vot exert an influence of attrection upon primaries or their 
satellies, is certainly ingenious : one though some u ay not con- 
sider it as sufficiently proved, yet a// will be more tavourably 
disposed to admit it, rather than the theory which it ts intended 
to confirm, The one removes an ungrounded apprehension, 
that a comet might occasion a second deluge ; whilst the other 
enforces the tremendous persuasion, that some other comet 
may one dav wrap the earth in flames and fire. 

W batever be the means which divine power may use upon 
this occasion, concerning the event itself, and its personal con- 
sequences to every individual, | bee leave to refer the reader to 
the last chapter of the Second Epistle of St. Peter. Who- 
ever.can peruse the prophecy there recorded, without some se- 
rious impressions, betrays, | fear, a melancholy indifference to 
one of the most awltnl circumstances that can interest an intel- 
ligent and immortal creature. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
ROBERT GRAY. 
Charmouth, 21st November, 1811. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE PAGI. 
{From Molina’s History of Chili. | 


r HE pagi (felis puna), calle d by the Mexicans miltzii, and 
in Peru puma, the nawe by which it is best known to ta 
Luralists, 
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turalists, has by the Spaniards been denominated the lion, 
which it resembies in its shape an! its rowing, but is wholly 
destitute of amare. ‘Phe natr on the upper part of its body is 
of a greyish ash colour, marke! with vellow spots,and ts longer 
then that of the tiger, particularly on the buttocks, but that oa 
the belly is of adusky white. The pagi may, however, be cone 
i 1 as an intermediate spec.es between the lion and the 

lts ery, although not so loud, differs not materially from 
the rourine of the African Jion, bur in the season of its loves 
becomes changed into a shrill whistle, or rather afrightful hiss 
like that of a serpent. ‘the female is rather less than the male, 
and is of a paler colour. 

The pagi imbabits the thickest forests and the most inaccessi- 
ble mountains, from whence it makes incursions into the plains 
toatiack domestic animals, particularly the horse, whose flesh 
it prefers ‘o that of anyother. Lu its mode of seizing is prey 
it resembles the cat; it approaches it by drawing self upoa 
ns belly, glides softly through the shrubs and bushes, conceals 
itself in the diuches, or if it shews itself, assumes a mild and 
fawning appesrance, and, watching the favourable opportunity 
of se:zing the animal which it has marked for its victiay, at one 
leap fastens itself on its back, seizes it with its left paw and teeth, 
in such amanner as to render it impossible for it to escape; 
while with the right paw in a few minutes it tears it to pieces. 
It then sucks the blood, devours the flesh of the beast, and 
earrics the carease juto the nearest wood, where it conceals it 
with leaves and boughs of trees, m order to eat it at its leisure. 

As it isa common practice for the husbandmen to fasten two 
of iheir horses together in the fields, whenever the pagi finds 
them in this situation it kills one and drags it away, compelling 
the other to follow by striking it from time to time with its 
paw, and ta this maaner almost always suceceds in getting pos- 
session. of both.* Lts favourite haunts are the streaws to which 
animals usually repair te drink, where it conceals itself upoo a 
tree, and searcely ever fails of seizing one of them. The bor- 

he wever, have an instinctive dicad of these places, and 
proach them with great pre- 


‘ , 
even when pressed by thirst: aj 


caution, carefully examiuing upon every side to discover if 


, af ia 
ilere is danger. At otuer times one of the boldest govs for- 
ward, 

* «< The wolf is said occasionally to adopt a similar mode of se- 
curing its prey. Ihave been ved by avintelligent foretguer, that 
it ts t wl (jue it ib J i e to ! ud uninig!l, When the Pp Csence of 
the shepherd, or any other circumstance, prevents it from killing the 
sheep which it has su 1 out for its victim at its leisure, to seize it 


by the woolof the neck, and compel it to gu off with it by striking it 
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ward, and on finding the place secure, gives notice to his com. 
panions by neighing in asprightly manner, 

The cows detend themselves well against the pagi; as soon 
as he appears they range themseives in a circle round their 
calves, with their borns turned towards théir assailant, await his 
attack in that position, and not unfrequently destroy him. 

The mares, when there are a number of them, place theme 
selves in the same manner, thoug! in an inverted order, 
around their colts, and attempt to repel their enemy with their 
hee!s; but ove of them almost always becomes a victim to this 
proof of maternal love. Allthose avimals that have not young, 
on the approach of the pagi attempt to save themseives by 
flight ; the ass alone, from his want of speed, is compelled to 
defend himself with his heels, which frequently proves suceess- 
ful; but should the pagi, notwithstanding bis efforts, leap upon 
his back, he immediately throws himself on the ground, and 
endeavours to crush him, or rans with all bis force against the 
trunks of trees, holding his head down so as not to dislocate 
his neck. By these means he generally suceeedsin freeing him 
self from his assailant, and there are but few asses destroyed by 
ap enemy so frequently fatal to much stronger animals. 

Notwithstanding his ferocity, the pagi never ventures to 
attack aman, although he is coatinually haunted and persecuted 
by the latter. He isnaturally a coward, and a woman or child 
will make him fy and abandon bis prey. He is hunted with 
dogs trained for the puryose, and wheu hard pressed by them, 
either leaps upon a tree, seeks an asylum upon a rock, or pla- 
cing bunself against the trunk of some large wee, defends him- 
self ina furious manner, killing many of lis enemies, until the 
hunter, watching bis opportunity, slips a noose around his neck, 
As soon is the animal finds himself taken in this manner, he 
roars terribly, and sheds a torrent of tears. The skin serves 
for various uses ; good leather for boots or shoes ismanulactured 
from it, and the fat is considered as a specine in the sciatica. 


ee - — — 


ry . ‘ Ms a | 
Remariable Instance of Dormesticity in the Swallox 


Tri Ih - 
> 


A Correspondent of the Journal de Paris, has lately tran- 
A sinitted to that work, an instance olf the co fidence 
whieh the winged tribes sometimes place in man. We know 
that the swallow tribe usually attach themseives to dweilings 
on the outside, as under the shelter of windows, &Xc. but a de- 
termination tu build their nests and rear their young wil/ia an 
inhabited house is, we believe, rather singular. 

« A couple of swallows entered by the window a bed-cham- 
ber on the first story, with intent, which they afterwards exe 

if) ecuted, 
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ecuted, of making a nest on the curtain rod of the window 
opposite to that by which they had entered. Advantage was 
taken of their momentary absence to shut the window against 
tem : they then entered the hall below; from whence they 
were driven 3 and it was supposed that they would settle else- 
where: but at bed-time they were again found in the upper 
chamber. This perseverance, with tne favourable auguries 
drawn from it, by beholders, carried their point. The follows 
ing Saturday we had a dreadful storm. ‘This swallow is of the 
species called the chimney martin. Seeing them bring straw, 
horsehair, and earth, which they gathered from : a piece of water 
close by, and desirous of relieving them from so much going 
and coming, my wile placed a qu: antity of these materials near 
the spot; but they declined using them; they equally de- 
clined using water placed in the room, Care was taken to 
close the shutters so as to keep the room as cool as possible. 
The nest was finished; the egys were laid; the young appeared. 
Great attention was paid by the hous« keeper 3 to the acconi- 
modation of their guests: and the inconveniences they pro- 
duced were borne with patience, The window must needs be 
kept open all day long; especially ca:ly in the moraing ; mare 
especially still after the young were hatched, as to procure 
them food required perpetual flights both of father and mo- 
ther. If this were delayed, they solicited the desired opening 
of their window, by that ‘ewiti ring (pleasing enough) which 
is almost a song, which was always beard at day-break, and at 
evening twilight, but most pr cularly at the time of pareatal 
anxiety and enjoyine not. The brood, consisting of four, grew 
up; and the whole family went in aud out all day long, bu 
always returned home at night compels tely faiusiliarized to the 
place, the things, the creatu es, and | people around them: 
these were, the furniture of a bed-<« senie i, certainly a com- 


plete noveliy to swallows; two Avgora cnis, each suckling a 
kitien; the gardener’s dog, and moreover the great house dog, 
both which came in fiecely to pay their respects to ther mis- 
tress; the people belonging tu the house, with the numerous 
Visitiants who were co nductes into the apartnent to see the 
little family: nothing disturbed the course of their domestic 
Management; the mother would eve suticr her young ones 


to be taken by the hand, and would settle on the band winch 


' ' 
held tlic te 


As length, the time of vear arrived when the whole tre 0D, 
fying out iv the morning and continuing out ‘ull the evening, 
the tune of their taking flight was supposed to be coinc: nO exe 


pectation was entertained of their return, ‘tll the next year, 


> 
aud the nest was destroyed, But that very evening the whole fa- 
mily, except the father, came home to sleep, nor hed they avy 
other residence during suth days as the bad weather induced 
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them to take shelter, at avy time of the day. They sat perched 
on the curtain rod; and what was quite as couvenient to their 
hosts, they were not stirring so eatly in the morning 3 yet they 
quitied dome betwecn six and seven o'clock. They went re. 
gularly to a piece of water about thirty paces distance from 
their abode, where they sported about, during part of the day, 
to which our company was no impediment. 

“ The conduct pursued with perseverance by these swal- 
Jows, marks a character of tameness and domesticity which 
deserves to be recorded; it is evineed in their choice of the 
tuterior of the house, and in a reoiwn tohabited.” 

Prvanconville-la Garenne, July 12, 1811. 





INTERESTING TRIALS. 


COURT OF KING’s BENCH, December 5. 
KAYE 0. DUCHESS DE LA PIENNE. 


6 hws was an action on a bill of exchange, dated in 1904, 
tor 211. accepted by the defendant, and whose acceptance 
to it was admitted. 

Mr. Park, for the defendant, stated, that the duchess de la 
Picnne, the defendant in this case, was the wife of the duke 
de la Pienne, a nobleman of fortune under the late govern- 
meat of France, and who had forfeited every thing by follow- 
ing the fortunes of the unfortunate royal family of that coun- 
try. ‘The duke and his wife bid in consequence of the French 
revolution come to this country, where they had been obliged 
to live in a state of comparative penury. ‘The duke had gone 
to Sweden about the year 1803, and bad never yet returned, 
his wife, the preseat defendant, having continued to reside in 
this cououy = ‘Pue defendant bad been mari d to the duke 
de la Prenne in the vear 1790 or 1791, by an arcibishop, who 
was now dead. Of course it could not be sapposed that he 
shoul! prove the mariage, but he should be able to shew, by 
French uoblemnen of the first distinction, that they bad been 
vecogiised as man and wite, and received as such toto the first 
circies tn France, and been also visited, and received as such 
In this country. 

The duke de Quienne and the count de la Chastres proved 
that the defendant and her husband had been received in 
France, both at court and by the vobility, as duke and duchess 
de la Prenue, previous to the revolution; and that they had 


also been regarded as man and wife in this conntry. The lat. 


ter wituess stated that ne had received letiers from the duke 
de la Pienne within the last monih. 
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Mr. Garrow submitted, that the husband of the defendant 
having been abseat from this country for upwards of twelve 
months previous to ler granting the bill in question, she was, 
to all intents and purposes, to be considered a femme sole, just 
like a married Englishwoman, whose hasband might have 
been sent out of the country. If a case decided by Lord 
Kenyon, as teparted in 2d Espimasse, in which this very 
duchess de la Pienne was the defendant; it was so held. 

Lord Ellenborough said, if Lord Kenyon assumed that the 
husband of the defendant .in that case had not come to this 
country with her, then it would have come within the case of 
the Countess Mazarin, which his lordship presumed must 
have occurred to his mind. Here, on the contrary, it ap- 
peared that the husband and wife had been in this country 
together; and, if the action had been brought in the month 
of October, 1804, would it have been held that she ought to 
be divested of her rights as a married woman, because her 
busband had left her for a year in this country unprotected ? 
His lordship suspected that at the time Lord Kenyon had given 
the decision in question there were some remains of the ere 
foneous principle laid down in Corbett’s case, in which it was 
held that a woman having a separate maintenance, was on that 
account deprived of her rights as a femme couverte, had not 
been completely exploded. His lordship had no fear what- 
ever in directing the Jury in this case to find for the defendant, 
being satisfied that she was entitled to be regarded as a femme 
couverte. 

Mr. Garrow said, in that case he must defer to his lordship’s 
opinion, and should therefore consent to be called. 


COURT OF KING’s BENCH, GUILDHALL, Dec. 11. 
WARWICH U. SEADE. 


THIS was an action by an insurance broker to recover the 
sum of 100). 16s. for a premium of insurance on 200}. effected 
according to the defendant’s order. The plaintiff received 
the order to effect a policy for 200). on a quantity of corn 
shipped at Hull. He went to Lloyd’s on the I7th of Novem- 
ber, the day he received the orders, bat as there had been a 
tremendous gale the night before, he could not effect it under 
a premium of 50 percent. He called the same evening, on 
the defendant, who said he would not pay such premiums, his 
orders only were inteuded to effect insurance at the ordinary 
rate of insurance. 

It was contended by the counsel for the plaintiff, that a8 his 
orders were general without limitation of the premiam to be 
paid, the plaintiff was entitled to recover, 


Vol. 51. 70 Lord 
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Lord Ellenborough asked, if the policy was actually signed 
on that day. 

The counsel said, No.—It was not executed until the next 
day; it, according to the custom of Lloyd’s, remained on 
honour for that day. 

His lordship observed, that there was then clearly a dissent 
on the part of the defendant betore the policy was made. 
Verdict for defendant. 


COTLLEY @. TUTE. 


THIS was an action brought by the plaintiff, who is a mer- 

chant in Cannon-street, Walbrook, against the defendant, a 
nerchant in Leeds, by which the plaintiff? sought to recover 
from the defendant the value of 60!b. of cochineal, sent to 
the defendant by the coach from London. ‘The order from 
the defendant to the plaintiff was, to send 6Olb. more of cochi- 
neal by the coach as before. The plaintiff accordingly sent 
the cochincal by the coach which sets out from the Ball and 
Mouth, Buil and Mouth street, and duly advised the defendant 
of the fact of his having so dispatched it. On being applied 
to for payment, some months afterwards, the defendant wrote 
for answer, that the cochineal had never come to hand, and, 
therefore, that he would vot pay. On inquiry, it was found 
that the parcel, sent as directed, had been lost, and for the 
value, being 1121. 15s. the present action was brought, 

Mr. Garrow, for the defendant, and as an answer to the 
plaintiffs demand, gave in evidence the fact of a placard be- 
ing displayed at the coach-office of the Bull and Mouth,Inn, 
purporting that the proprictors would not be answerable for 
any parcel of the value of more than Sl. unless entered and 
paid farassach. This being the ease, he contended that the 
plaintiff, who was aware of the circumstance, ought not to 
have sent the cochureal to the defendant by a coach, the pro- 
prietors of which had annexed such a qualification to their 
contract to deliver ihe pers el safel 
th parcel as of its full value, tie reby enabling the defendant 
to recover from the coach-owuers, in case of accident. 

Lord Ellenborough said, the parcel of cochiacal, the value 
of which was now’sought to be recovered, did noi seem, from 


y, without having entered 


the tenor of the defendant’s letter to the plaintiff, to have 
been the first parcel sent by the same conveyance. Did it ap- 
pear that the cochineal formerly sent in the same manner had 
been insured, or had been entered in the books Kept at the 
coach ollice as of its real value? 

Mr. Garrow was not prepared to prove this fact. 

Lord Ellenborough held, that this being the case, the plain- 
tiff was entitled to recover. 
The jury accordingly found for the piaiutiil, damages ili. 13s. 
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The Soi-Disant’s Dernier Resort: Enquiry after a Hearer as 
Companion to a Tatker. 


By the late Mr. Cumberland. 


Tile Ego. 


To tne Epiror. 
Sir, 


AM treated by the world in a way that [ cannot account 
for; you, perhaps, who are, or ought to be, a judge of hu- 
man nature, way be able to explain it.. It has been the busi- 
ness of my life to set myself off in the best light, and con- 
vince mankind how worthy l am of their attention and.re- 
spect; and the retarn they have made fov it is to shew me nei- 


} ther respect nor attention, | have endeavoured to recommend 


myself. to all companies, by keeping up the conversation apor 
pleasing topics, and vo man cay say | have ever dealt in slau- 
der or dispraise: of the absent [ have ever spoken, for it has 
been my coustant practice to confine my discourse to myself, 
and eyer to present the best side of my eharacier to the com- 
pany present: so that, whilst Lam doing. justice to myself. in 
particular, L may at the same time put them in humour with 
human nature in general, 

{ coufess (and L take credit for the confession) that I have 
found;occasion very often io point out certain merits in my- 
self, which were supplied by my imagination on the spur of 
the moment, and to suppress certain circumstances, that might 
not have sounded so well in the telling: for instance, I have al- 
ways held up my own courage in recital, well knowing how 
uupleasant it is to call any man a coward in company; and 
therefore [ never fuiled to give a better reason tor my leaving 


z 


the army than the true onc. I have passed through so many 


professions, that it enables me to talk to every man in his own 
line; but this L forbear to do {rom mere good nature or polite- 
ness, being pnwilling to vauut my own superiority; but on the 

to amuse and inform the coim- 


contrary have always studied 
pany by presenting ‘myself in those characters only, which af- 
ford the newest and most striking situations; and, thanks to 
my education and ‘the extraordinary variety of my pursuits, I 
have a great choice of entertaining anecdotes, which I now 
regret to have made so free an use of, as leads me to fear with 
good reason, that when [ come to publish my memoirs, they 
will be a drug; for in truth [ have repeated them so often, that 
those, who perbaps might else have purchased them, cau say 
them by heart. 

I begun life as a seaman, but the hardships of that service 
7Ug turned 
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turned my thoughts to the army, and I was a subaltern ina 
corps of fencibles; we were erdered to Ireland, and the climate 
did not agree with me. I took to the law, but the law did not 
suit me; the study of ithart my genius, which pointed strongly 
towards politics, and the more animating task of reforming 
the constitution; here I found elbow-room for my talents, and 
held so high a place in the corresponding society, that L was 
glad to retreat, just in time to prevent my being advanced to a 
place still higher. I then commenced author, and wrote for 
the ministry, always recommending myself to some respectable 
situation, for which | knew my own fitness, though I could not 

ersuade them to be of the same opinion. ‘This blindness aud 
isensibility on their part, convinced me that they themselves 
were unfit for their situation, and I preceeded to write them 
down, and myself up; but neither did this answer my expee- 
tations, for they were obstinate, and held their places in spite 
of me. i had now a grievance, and commanieated it very 
freely, but nobody listened to it; 1 nad also a great. deal of 
wit, but nobody acknowledged it: it seemed as if mankind 
had lost their ears when | began to talk: and I, so capable of 
ornamenting society, am now driven out of it, and compelled 
to resort to your publication for compassion and redress. 

If you know any person whom you can recommend to me 
as a real good hearer, who can be silent without smoaking, and 
keep up his attention without falling asleep, let him inform me 
of his qualifications through the channel of your publication, 
and be shall not find me a hard man to deal with, for | have 
much to tell and nobody to tell it to, 

Your’s, Ke. 





Detached Thoughts on the Superiority of Human Art, to 
illustrate the Theorem that Knowledge is Power. 


Translated from the German, by W. Hamilton Reid, 


Man, 


N AN, in his appearance, is inoffensive and weak, five or six 
'& feet are the extremity of bis stature, and his strength 
compared with that of the horse, the ox, or the elephant, 1s a 
mere nothing. His power, however, is in a manner unbounded, 
and is therefore worthy of our consideration. 

It is an undoubted fact that the earth left to itself is covered 
with immense and impenctrable forests, impassable morasses, 
poisonous plants, and ferocious-animals. For want of cultiva- 
tion, (such was once this fruitful island) and such it — still 
lave 
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have been without the industry of our forefathers, Even at 
this day it is necessary in some parts of America for the set- 
ters to make their way through briars and thorns with the axe 
ja ther hands. Without man’s indusiry, rivers. without apy 
natural boundary would inundate the country, or seitle in the 
low grounds, whence forming pestilcutial marshes, the air would 
be corrupted, the coldvess oi the ciimate increased, while fogs 
and vapours might obscure the face of the sup; but every 
thing in the appearance of savage nature has been changed. 
Let ps now enquire how : 

Immense forests have been cut down, or cleared of their 
treesand underwood by bury, an! their vast extent restrained 
within bounds suitable to our convenience, A free passage 
has been opened tu the rivers, and their in indations confined 
by banks and causeways. Maisiies are drained, and the waters 
carried off by canals, dug by the hands of wan. The land 
thus cleared and drained has been made capable of receiving 
the rays of the sun, the climate ts improved, and the heavens 
above become more wholesome and serene. 

In proportion as the haunts of wild beasts are sought out and 
destroyed, these noxious animals disappear, and are only to be 
found in those regions where civilization is yet uaknown. The 
eountries thus improved have now beeome a source of riches 
to the inhabitants; and man feels conscious that these are the 
work of his hands, Without him the fields would have pro- 
duced lite else than weeds, and at most served only for the 
nourishment of afew flocks: at preseat, corn and the most 
usefal productions of every kind ace the reward of his labour ; 
for corn dues not grow naturally, because, if left to itself, it 
would be choaked with weeds. Cultivation renders the earth 
more fertile, and ail the plants more fruitful than before. 

Approaching the habitations of civilized man, we behold 
gardens cultivated with the highest degree of art and care. 
Here plauts are to be found whieh have changed their nature ta 
such a degree, that their origia is not known. Here, united in 
ene spot, we behold the productions of America, Asia, and 
Africa. Here art shews its address in effecting the maturity 
of fruits, which otherwise would require a degree of heat supe- 


rior to that of our climate. 
Oy Fruits and Flowers. 
Fruit, in general, is not the simple gift of nature. Thecrab- 
apple, the wild strawberry, Ke. are the few that are indigenous 
or natural to our island. Almost ail the tees in our gardens, 
eyen now, if left to themselves, would only produce wild fruit. 
Ii is necessary to transplant, engrafi, and prane trees, in gee 
pere!, for theiv amelioration, and to protect them from the ca- 
tere 
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terpillar that devours them, if we wish to obtain fruit in per- 


fection. All the productions of nature receive from art a new 
degree of perfection. [t is the same with flowers. The care 
and industry of man is necessary te vary their shades and in- 
crease their splendour. ‘Commit the care of a@ tree to an ex- 
perienced gardener, and at your pleasure commission him to 
make it creep along the ground, or shoot its vigorous branches 
up in the air. The tree, obedient to his hand, will take what 
form you please. The gooseberry and the rose bush will rise 
upon an upright stalk ; others, more humbly creep along the 
walls, and serve both for use and ornament. Here art often 
supplies the place of the sun, and fruits may be ripened even 
in the depth of winter. 


Coltages and Cities. 


Let us enter into some of the meanest of this description; 
perbaps a little timber, earth, and straw, are the principal 
materials of the building. We admire, with reason, the colo- 
nies of the Castors upon the banks of the Oronooko and the 
Mississippi. Ata distance these might be taken for humana 
dwellings. But what a difference when we come to a narrow 
inspection of these natural imitations ? The adjustment of the 
timbers, the exactness of the joints, the doors, the windows, 
the chimnies, the stairs, all announce the superiority of the art 
of man, and stamp the mark of distinction between his work 
and that of every other creature. 

But these are nothing compared to a great city. Look to- 
ward the ground in the first instance, and we see an excellent 
pavement, which secures our safety in walking, with the addi- 
tion of cleauliness and comfort. Here the eye is regaled with 
a view of palaces, public buildings, pillars, statues, churches, 
bridges, and regular streets, apparently interminable. The 
Jofty stile of these edifices strike the eye in a wondrous manner, 
The various stores rising upon each other, have, nevertlicless, 
the same solidity as if they reposed upon the earth. Herea 
steeple seems in a manner to pierce the clouds, Observe the 
weight and profusion of its ornaments: measure its height, and 
compare that with the stature of the men who built it, A 
workman employed upon it, and suspended as it were in the air, 
is scarcely discernible; and yet this ponderous pile was erected 
by these diminutive beings. But let us see something still more 
surprising. This is 

The Belfry. 

Within the tower of this church are suspended several 
masses of metal of an enormous weight. Observe the manner 
in which these bells are hung. ‘They are not supported by any 
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foundation or pillars of masonry : they are literally saspended 
in the air. What an axis must that be which is able to support 
them? It is not the earth, for many of these masses are ele- 
vated two hundred feet above its surface. You might imagine 
thata rock had been necessary for the purpose; but here you 
see a substitute for all these things provided by human art. 
Who, you might have asked, raised them to such an height? 
Was it the elephant with his powerful trunk! No—the ele- 
phant, with all his strength, would have been much too weak to 
etiect this, man only has been the architect. But do you see 
some of these heavy masses in motion? Fear nothing: the 
largest of them may be raised in the air with safety. The 
building which encloses them is as immoveable as a rock. All 
this is the work of man. 


Conveniences of Houses. 


Let us enter some of these sightly dwellings. Here men are 
safe from tempests and storms—ticre we are ueither exposed to 
the winter’s cold, nor to the summer’s heat. The art of man 
has found the means of setiing bounds to the rays of the sun, 
aad resisting the icy breath of winter. Man admits light and 
heat in a manner at pleasure, and attempers them to his own 
taste, or hisnecessities. Akindly warmth pervades hischamber, 
in consequence of the fire which art has enabled him todeprive 
of its dazzling splendour, or st:ling smoke. Here you may 
behold man in the midst of the elements and powers of nature, 
moderating them in such a degree as to enjoy all their whole- 
some influence without any fear of their violence or excess. 
He only leaves them just power enough to be useful to bim. 
While the tempest rages without doors, while hail or rain rattle 
upon his roof, he may be calm within. Here, if- virtue pre- 
sides over his actions, he may be tranquil. The agitation that 
prevails inthe elements may amuse, but cannot disturb him. 

The seasons may change, the ground may be covered with 
snow, the trees may be dispoiled of their leafy honours: the 
birds feel the force of the change, and the cattle want pasture ; 
but man fears none of these. The barn, the store-house, and 
the magazines, formed by his art, ensure him a subsistence. 


A Fire. 


Night. has spread her sable mantle over all, and restored her 
wonted silence. ‘Through the dark clouds that obscure the 
face of heaven I perceive a fatal light announcing a fire. Ii is 
true, that in consequence of some negligence or misfortune, 
the fire has got beyond its usual limits. ~The whole city buried 
in sleep is threatened—the flames appear to spread on every 
side. You tremble—pbut be tranquil—wait butafew moments. 
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Hark ! don’t you hear the rattling of wheels and the sound of 
many voices. These indicate the ceftain approach of fire. 
engities, Here again behold the superiority of the art of mat. 
These aré the resulis-of his industry. Order has set them ia 
tnolion—the city is saved—the rage of the fire is appeased 
and danger and alarm dt once subside. 


A Shower —Carriages, §c. 


The sun is rising, and the streets of this great city offer a 
new spectacle. | see men driving cattle, and others with 
carriages, while some are equally engaged in transporting burs 
thens from one place to asother. The streets are disfigured 
with mud, the rain incommodes some of the passengers, 
Look at those convenient carriages upon wheels; they will 
carry several men, women, or children, within and without, 
What art appears in their construction! But how are they 
moved?. They are elevated upon springs which facilitate their 
motion. Hence cattle ate enabled to perform some of the 
heaviest parts of man’s labour; and he has in many cases 
little more to do than seeing his orders punctually obeyed, 
Here beheld a new source of cousideration. The cattle that 
draw the heaviest carriages are incompatably stronger than 
man himself. One blow given with their feet, shod as they 
are with iron, would lay a man dead on the ground ; and yeta 
child may be taught to guide them with the reins. It is true 
that the Author of Nature, out of favour to man, has endowed 
him with a degree of authority which causes him to be res- 
pected by the beasts in general; and that the horse, and some 
other creatures, have a sense of gratitude towards those who 
treat them with kiudnéss, But this was by no means the case 
while these animals were in a state of natere. Look, for in- 
stance, at a horse, before he has been broken in; he is obstre- 
perous and restive ; but the art of man, much superior to his 
strength, having once subjected him, he never attempts re- 
sistance any more. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





ENGLISH SAINTS. 
MERUTH PEYRAL, in his Manuscript Chronicle of 


the Popes, says, that Ene¢laned isremarkable for the nom- 
ber of saints whuse bodies it bas pteserved from corruption. 
He observes, that there is no soil so adapted to preserve corpses 
from corruption as the soil of this country. Upon this ground 
it is supposed the popish writers might Imagine relicts more 
plentitul than otherwise. 
6 Bh hip- 
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Whip-Club Ladies’ Correspondence, §c. 

N ISS Wilhelmina Whipcord’s compliments to Lady Buck- 

a 


skin, is sorry she was unable to wait on her ladyship last 
evening ; but in coming from the opera, her off-leader took 
fright, by which she was S hooked of the rings, but happily escaped 
with no further injury than a sfight graze on the whip-hand, 
Miss Rosalind Random’s compliments to Miss Belinda Bugle, 
would be much obliged to her for the loan of her upper benja- 
min, as her own has only seven capes, and she intends to vod 
the Liverpool Expedition to-morrow night. Retusns Miss B’s. 
horn, with many thanks, as not being sufficiently powerful tor 
her purpose. 


FASHIONABLE DRIVING. 


Amos Pyebald begs leave to present to the nobility and gen 
wy his respects, and to inform them, that he intends epening 
an academy for the instruction of amateurs in the above 
branch of polite science. ‘The unicorn and four in hand will 
be taught by masters of approved science ; and the tandem, 
random, harum-scarum, break neck, aud dead certainty, by 
A. P. himself. 

N. B. There will be always a coach, with four horses, in the 
academy ; so that elderly gentlemen, and those who have fa- 
milies, or are constitutionally timid, may leary, to mount and 
dismount the box, keep a firm seat, and handle the whip and 
reins before they tarp out. 


BENEVOLENT PUBLICAN. 





, per in Islington church-yard, Middlesex, bears the fcel- 
lowing inscription on Michael Stern, victualier, whe 
died April 2, 1761, aged 46: 

Ilis life, tho’ short, he labour’d to improve 

In trade, in virtue, and in social love 

Hlis heart was good, religiously inclin’d : 

His temper sweet, benevolent, and kind ; 

His manners open, generous, and free, 

Je wasa man such as a man should be, 


A QUESTION, by IV. Terry, of Plymouth. 


=e PPOS E the side o - a cube full of water be 4 feet, what 
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Answer, by A. Keen, of Plymouth, to W. Betteli’s Charade, inserted the 1425 ee 
of October, | 


DRAWHRIDGE, Sir, I think will shew 
d What's useful to keep out the foe, 


fe We bave received the like answer from T. Byrt, and }. Pitman, 
of Shepton Mallet; J. Strike, of North Hill, near Launceston; \V. Terry, 
of Piy-mouth; G. Couch, of St. German’s; and M. F. of Melbury Os- 
mend, 








Answer, by W. King, to J. Kerby’s Rebus, inserted October 21, 


ves haw the LARK mounts up on bigh, 
Phe beauteous morn to praise; 
And softly thro’ the air he flies, 
His sotter notes to raise. 

*.* We have received the like answer from Caroline Caines, of Lion's 
gate; J- W.of Charmouth; A. Keen, N. Gribdbell, W. Tesry, E. Net- 
tieton, and J. EL. Stevens, of Ptymouth; Walter Bickham, of Spring-gare 
dons, near Ashburton; T. Sherwi!l, at Plympton.sebool; J. Pitman, and 
T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet; J. Strike, ot North Hill, near Launceston; Miss 
Best, of Haselbury, in Somerset; J. Daw, of Landulph; Philomath, of 
Weston Zoyland; J. Sansom, of Poole; W. Bailey, of Bridgewater; M. F. 
of Melbury Osmonh; C-———m, near Mevagissey; and J. Daw, of St, 
Ewe. 


oo ee _-———— + SS eer? 


A REBUS, dy F. Browne, of Bridgewater. ' 


E bards renown’d for mystic verse, 

W ho wish this rebus to rehearse, 
Goto my first, and thete with care 
You'll take my second witha snare; 
Some tradesmen would with pleasure selb 
Ny last to either beau or belle; 

When you have join’d these parts aright 
You'll bring what lawyers use to sight. 





4 CHARADE, by ¥, Daw, of Landulpb. 


B* my first the jolly tar 

D From bis Course is driven far; 
Acad oft stewes the land to gain 
When his efforts prove but vain, 


In the blaoming month of May 
With my beauteous next I stray, 
O'er the fields in friendly talk, 
When I’m much inclia’d to walk. 
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THE NATIVITY OF CHRIST. 


AIL the wish'd-for, happy morn! 
Bids your boding fears be gone 5 
Raise, with joy, the tuneful lay, 
Christ the Lord is born to day! 


Born to manifest his love; 
Born indignities to prov e5 

Born according to his will ; 
Born the prophets to fulfil: 


Born, amazing mystery ! 

Born a God in infancy! 

Born to save us from the fall: 
Born the Sov’reign Lord of All! 


Born with mortal men to dwell; 
Born to rescue them from Hell; 
Burn to check Satanic sway ; 
Born to shed immortal day. 


Born the gospel to unfold; 

Born to save a guilty world; 
Born to make contention cease; 
Born the ruling Prince of Peace. 


Born for sinners toatone; 

Born to claim them for bis own 3 
Born to show the living road; 
Born to bring them home to God, 


Born, how gracious the design! 
Born with tnendship, how divinel 
Born our Eden to restore ; 

Born to bless us evermoie! 


Shout aloud the Saviour’s birth 3 
Make it echo round the earth: 
Gifts of homage now play, 
Christ the Lord ts born to day! 


Dock, Devon. SELINA, 


——-—— — ——- + — - - — = eee 


TO-MORROW. 


W sweet to the heart is the thought of to-morrow, 
When hope’s fairy pictures bright colours display ! 
sweet, when we can trom tuturty borrow 


A balin for the grief that afflicts us today ! 


Ww 


hen wea 
For hea 


isome sicRness has taught me to languish 
h, and the comforts it has on its wing, 
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Let me hope, Oh how soon would it lessen my anguish! 
That to-morrow will peace and security bring. 


When trav’lling alone, quite forlorn, unbetriended, 





Sweet the hope that to-morrow my wand’rings wil! cease, 
Phat at home, then, with care sympathefic attended, 
i shall rest unmotested, and slumber in peace. 
Cr when, from the frien:!s of my heart long divided, 
The fond expectation, with joy how replete | 
That from far distant regions, by provitlence guided, 
Lu-morrow will see us most happily met. 
When six days of labour, each other succeeding, 
With hursy and toil have my spirits opprest, 
What pleasure tothink, as the last is receding, 
do-morrow will be a sweet sabhath of rest! 
And when the vain shadows of time are retiring, 
When Ife is fast fleeting, and death is in sight, 
The Christian, believing, exulting, aspiring, 
Beholds a to-morrow of endless delight. 
But the infidel, then, sees no joyous to-morrow, 
Yet he knows that his moments are hasting away : 
Poor wretch! can he feel without heart-rending surrow, 
‘That his joys and his life will expire with to-day ? : 


A Sonnet on Wonter and Despair. 


OUD roar the bellowings of the bitter blast 
9 ’ 
_4 In madden’d muanings thro’ each leatless tree, 
Lhe sweeping snow-sterm spreads the plaia quite fast, 
Wile wiater rules supreme, earth, air, aad sea, 





Louder the tempest caves along the air, 
Karth trembling hears the horrors of the aight, 

On the swoln surpes rides the fiend despair, 
Ad fills the mariner with wild affright. 

Still, to the wretched outcasts of mankind, ; 
Dear 1s stera desulation’s deepest glourn ; 

In each joud gust he seems a frend to fad, 

> 1:1) fate consizus her victim to the tomb! 


Oh God of Grace! receive a suppliant’s psay’r, 
Guard me alike from winter and despair! 


IMITATION OF CAMCOENS. 


A VP first when love's enchanting power 
ad wara’d my heart ta frolic hour, 


teow Jew the smiling days 





Win leve DSPsrindys Fouies elay ve 

I litile thought so soeon would end 

‘The transient bliss which love can lend; 
That nough., atas! would then remain 
Bur pearly MoGesiness and pain. 

For acw, how sluw!y pass my hours, 
When goie, affections & 214, flowers ; 
And? sad ccmembranee only cLows, 

Tue galling tQura withont the ruse 
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For MONDAY, December 30, 1811. 





First Dawn in High Life. 
{From the Infidel Father.] ; 


ya graceful figure of the earl of Glanville, gently bends 

ing under the withering hand of timc, excited an interest 
in even a superficial beholder ; which was increased by per- 
ceiving that his countenance was furrowed by care, and deeply 
tinged with a green and yellow melancholy. His manners at 
times confirmed this prepossession; they were occasionally 
correct, conciliating, and equally expressive of the courtier and 
the man of sense. His style of living was adapted to attract 
popularity ! his doors were open to every guest who could pro- 
duce the slightest introduction ; his table was spread with ele- 
gant profusion! and the amusements that Glanville Castle af- 
forded were varied with taste, The world is not so fastidious 
as to neglect the solicitations of one who can urge so many 
claims to its favour; every body of course visited Lord Glan- 
ville ; and every body pleaded the same humane motive, namely, 
that it was charity to try to amuse such an amiable nobleman. 
The attempt, however, was by no means generally successful. 
The air of hilarity that diffused itself over the features of the 
liberal host, when twenty tongues were sounding forth his praise, 
was apt to be suddenly overcast, and he, who but a moment 
before glided round the circle of admiring friends, with some- 
thing pleasant to say to every body, would become lost and ab- 
stracted, fixed in a gloomy reverie which even the syren song 
of flattery could nat disturb. 
Vol. 51. 7Q Va- 
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Various opinions were formed in the neighbouriiood respect. 
ing the cause of this exiraordinary behaviour. Many be lieved 
that he was a most profound scholar; and from the circume 
stance of his once naming Euclid, he was suspected of injuring 
his mind by too close attention to mathematics. Others, per- 
suaded that his disease was cacocthes scrih adi, Expect d his 
lordship would speedily pedlish, and prepared a place in their 
libraries for an elegantly bound cepy of hts treatige-on pglitics, 
metaphysics, tural economy, or any otlrer ‘gemted science. 
Others ascribed his want of recollection to too keen an attach- 
ment tothe memory of his late countess ; while many thought 
he wes not quite satisfied with the sarcastic wit of his d wuehrer 
Lady Caroline. Such were the various seutimeuts of the visi- 
tors at Glanville Castle. 

The conclusions of these who traced the éar!’s malady to aft 
fliction for the death of his wife, were not founded on more certain 
premises. Though on their marriage they had been pronounced 
a charming couptejust suited toeach otter, a tewcircumstances 
afterwards transpired which made the world suspect that the 
hymeneal torch cast at first but a pallid lustre, and was soon 
quite extinguished. ‘Yo own the ‘treth, Lord-and Lady Glan- 
ville soon discovered that their tempers, habits, and inclinations, 
were totally dissimilar. Being both remarkably well bred, they 
nrutually agreed to give cach other as litile trouble as possible; 
and being very prudent, they judged it expedient to carryza 
good appearance to the world, 

During the winter season, this amiable pair constantly met 
at dinner, and by affectiouate looks and eivil speeches convinced 
their guests (if they were very polite, or very ignorant of high 
hife) that they were actually. asecond Adoneius and Alccate, 
His lordship was in agonies test the fatigues of Londou should 
overpower her ladyshiy’ 3 deiicate health ; and sve lamented, 
that his favourite regular habits were extremely ill suited to late 
hours. ‘The ear! talked of giving up the. post which he then 
held because it deprived himeof the litle that be could else 
bave cujoved of Lady Glanville’s company ; and the countess 
Never accepted an invitaiion ‘till she had asked lev lord if there 
was any chance of their having .a comet evening. Fle 

raised her natural love of re tirement, she was ih eesiagies with 
Lis copnubial alection,; and they cx 8 Bt to repeat each 
other’s eulogies ‘till the company sgparated, and the fare sended, 
His lordship then ordered, bis chaix, her ladysbip her z’s-a-vis, 
and they met again next day, ten minutes before dinner, in We 
drawing-room, to regret that they had been forced to spend the 
preceding evening in separate partics. 


De- 
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Detached Thoughis on the Superiority of Human Art, to 
illustrate the Theorem that Knowledge is Power. 


(Concluded fram Page 1016,] 
Animals in general. 


6 type’ which are more powerful and less docile are 

worthy ef ovr purticularatteniion. Netwithstanding the 
bull’s formidable horns, men take him at pleasure, either to 
yoke him to the plough, or to lead him jo the slayghter bayse. 
You may, perhaps, say, he follows bis leader. By ao meaasz- 
have you not seenthen make the most violent ¢flors to escape? 
it is to no purpose; to get-clear of his propricigr or purgnec 
is next to inpossible: he may give them.a little additional 
trouble, but that-is all. , 

Among the many wild animals, there are those that seem 
at least for a time, devoid of all fear. They.attack every other 
animal indiscriminately ; they neither regard the foot of the 
horse, the horns of the bull, the cusks of the wild boar, or the 
terrible claws of the lion. But man they respect, and ipa 
great measure obey. By his art, they may be taught to wait, hjs 
orders, and execute them with exactitude and dispatch. ‘They 
will often become attached.to men, flatter hin, aud even subagt 
to the chastisement he may inflict, and shew themselves ex- 
We nely sensible of his approba tiod OF caresses, 

Lhe huater can re pose ec anim) jicit confidence in his d log ; he 

will even find ont the game whet 1 living, and teteh it ‘whep 
killed. Ewoa the huagriest pack of hounds amay be restrained 
by the 2 mithority of their master from rushing upon, or de- 
vouring the prey. And while the shepherd sleeps beneath a 
tree, hie dog will keep his flock. 

All this may appear rather easy than otherwise, while maa 
only exercises his authority over creatures, so few renioves from 


- domestic animals. But let us attend to others. Shall we be- 


gin with the lion, the bear, the tiger, tre elephant, the crocodile, 
the hip pe pofamus, to say nothing at the wolf, the fox, and the 
lynx? We sholi soonsee that maa is more thau a match tor the 


' 


most formidable of his antagonists. 

It is to be observe a that the most ferocious of the savave 
kind keep at a respectful distance from those countries that 
have the most inliabitants, and where order and good goyvern- 
mentare best attended to. But it is not long since wolves were 
pientiful, (in Wales ;) and at a much shorter period, ta concert 
with bears, they infested Poland to such an alarming degree, 
that they would frequently enter the villages, and carry off 
cattle, and sometimes even children, At present we know very 
tile more of these animals in their wild state than what we 
TQ2 learn 
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Jearn from natural history. Man has, and can every where, 
extirpate or drive them away. Formerly, it is said, that the 
lions of Barea and Arabia would attack whole caravans. Now 
they fly from these travellers, and will sometimes suffer them to 
deprive them of their prey. 


The Dancing Bear. 


Let us stop a moment. I think I hear some barbarous kind 
of music, and that [ see a crowd collected yonder. Observe 
that man leading an animal by a chain, and compelling him to 
adjust his movements to the discordant sounds produced by his 
‘Instruments. His object is to amuse the populace, and gain a 
trifle of money. I am shocked to see a human being debase 
himself so low as' to become the companion, or rather the 
torturer, of a beast, for pitiful gaio. Could not he obtain bread 
‘with more certainty by some honest labour, and more worthy 
of his superior nature? But another idea strikes me. This 
‘animal is a bear, formidable by his uncommon strength, his 
paws, and his teeth. How caine he to fall into the hands of 
man? How came he to receive from him an iron ring through 
the nostrils, and a muzzle uponhis mouth? What has induced 
him to follow the man who holds his chain: with the same 
facility asa dog? Whathas caused so awkward a creature to 
walk nearly erect, and perform movements so different from 
those of quadrupedsin general? You see that all thisis contrary 
to his nature, or why this horrid growling? Is it not then 
astonishing that the strength, the bulk, and ferocity of this 
animal, could not prevent him from being compelled to act a 
part so ridiculous? The fact is, that the art of man is by far 
snperior to the nature of the beast. 

But the lordly lion, and the untameable tiger, have we not 
seen them imprisoned in their dens (in the Tower of London :) 
And yet the tiger will drink hnman blood, and quit the prey 


he has just seized, to go to another ; and such is his swifiness,. 


that even that of the stag is no security against him; his 
amazing strength enables him to seize and drag away an ox,a 
buffalo, &c. but neither this nor his swiftness can secure him 
against the superior power of man. 


The Crocodile, Hippopotamus, and Elephant. 


But pon the shores of the ocean, and inthe rivers of Africa, 
monsters still more terrific are to be found. ‘There the 
crocodile lies in wait to seize upon its prey, and man himself, 
unless he be upon bis guard, The hippopotamus, or river horse, 
will raise a heavy boat upon his back, and overturn it. His 
teeth are so formidable, that with them he can tear the hardest 
s impenctrable even to fire- 
aruls, 


substances; and while his body 
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arms, he is very difficult to oppose or capture.. Like others, 
however, all his strength yields to the superiority of man. 

But these burning regions produce another creature .of 
immense power and address. [is height is thrice the height of 
man ; he is able, as it were, to tear up trees by the roots, and 
to dart large siones, or other heavy bodies, aguinst hisadversary. 
Neither walls nor hedges, when once this creature is enraged, 
are any defence against bis resenunent; he will even trample 
cottages beneath his feet. Io his wild state nothing can resist 
him. Mao he neither knows nor fears. If musket-balls dis- 
charged at him do not rebound from ‘his body, they cannot 
penetraie to do him ‘any essential injury; he, the mighty 
elephant, is nevertheless ensnared by the art of man, and his 
great strength converted by -his conqueror into the means of 
annoying his enemtes. 


Useful Animals, 


While some writers have carried a misplaced humanity, so 
far as to scruple the propriety of depriving animals of their 
lives, they seem to have forgotten, that if it were not for the 
necessities of man, and the care he takes of animals on that 
account, the wile species would be less numerous than they 
are; neither would the provision afforded by nature to many 
of them be equal to what it is now. Let us turn our atteutiou 
to the sheep. This useful species are never found in a wild 
state. Its simplicity, and the inoffensiveness of its nature, could 
not preserve it from other ferocious animalt, without the 
assistance of man. Its constitution also is such, that it is 
necessary to protectit from the inclemency of theseasons; and 
while the beasts of the desert and the forest may be exposed 
to hunger and famine, the sheep every where finds its sub- 
sistence secuie. ‘The fold for the sheep, and the stable for the 
horse, have both been produced by the care of man. But, in 
return for these cares, man does, and has a right to expect, a 
reasonable service. The sheep, therefore, is made to contri- 
bute beth to our nourishment and cloathing. The horse also 
assists in the p rincipal objects of life. With the ox he not 
only takes a part in ploughing the ground, but he is the bearer 
of every kind of burden. When you owt at any building of 
an immense kind, you may be sure that the horse assisted in 
bringing all the heaviest materials to the spot. Thus, uncer the 
g uidance of man, you may be assured also that we owe no sm: all 
share of our comforis and security to the co-operation of this 
noble animal. 

A number of animals burrow, oF conceal themselves in the 

arth, such as rabbits, moles, foxes, &c. The wild goat secks a 
refuge among the rocks. In these inaccessible regions the 
eagle and other biyds make their nests, Are these be “youd the 

reach 
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yeach of man? By no means, Neither the dens and caves of 
the earth, northe sammits of the highest rocks, are inaccessible 
to him. Neither the birds that fly in the air, nor the fish in: the 
depths of the ocean, can possibly withdraw themselves from 
his power. He can’ take them at pleasure, and with litle 
trouble to himself. 

The. Whale. 


-Io the frozen,ocean, where the.sea becomes a mass of con- 
gelated ice nearly half the year, is seen the monster that is said 
to make th¢,sea to boil like a pot. But neither the frozen 
ocean, its distance from the habitable parts of the earth, nor 
the enormous bulk of the whale, can intimidate or astonish 
mankiod. Monareh of the. sea, the whale, in common with 
the least of the finny tribe, fall under the lord of the Jani. 
To destroy the largest of them, a yery small number of men 
embark in a slight vessel. Nor is this by any means deemed 
an object of importance; it is not supposed to be any extra- 
ordinary instance either of skill or courage. it is the work df 
a few common sailors, who take hundreds of whales every 
year. 





INTERESTING TRIALS. 


COURT OF KING’s BENCH, GUILDHALL, Dec. 138. 


Sittings at Nisi Prius before Lord Litenborough and Special 
Juries. 





GARNET Ut. GORDON. 


\ R. PARKE stated, that the present action was brought 
4 by Dr. Garnett, dean of Exeter, against Dr. Gordon, 
who formerly filled that situation, but had been removed to the 
deanry of Lincola, for the recovery of certain profits arising 
from « canonry in the church of Excter. He here thought it 
right to obgerve, that the question on which the case rested 
was not intended, nor indeed was it fit, to goto the jury. The 
rentlemen who were parties in the action, had agreed mutu- 
ailf to admit certain goinis, on which, at a future period, the 
court would decide, as favourable og unfavourabie to their re- 
spective claims, Each party founded his demand on a num- 
ber of ancient statutes and other documents, which would be 
fully laid before the court, and they would have to declare on 
whioh side the balance preponderated. Dr. Gordon, who had 
formerly been dean of Exeter, on the Gth of February, 1510, 
resigned that situation into the bands of his majesty, and that 
of canon of the church of Exeter, which is attached to to 
G the 
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the bishop of the dfocese. His-claim to the profits of the ca- 
nonry, during the ensuing year, was founded on an ancient Stas 
tute, preserved in the church of Exeter, which was drawn ap 
by Seth Ward, bishop of Lincoln, who had himself been dean 
of Exeter. In that statute, it was provided, that an anaus post 
jtortem should be allowed, in cases where the individual filling 
the office of dean, should chance to die. That is, the profits 
of the canonry were, fora year after his death, to be applied 
to the use of his ada:inistrators or assigns ; and, by a pariiy of 
reasoning, this provision was argued to apply equally in the 
case of a removalifrom the situation. On the-other hand, it 
was contended for the plaintiff, that the same statute contained 
a parenthesis, which enumerated many circumstances under 
which this immunity should cease, particularly, “ s¢ sit aut per 
promottonem, aut per cessionem,” the situation had been relin- 
quished, and it was argaed that Dr. Gordon’s removal to the 
deanry of Lincoln came under the first, and his resignation ia 
February, 1810, under the second head. These being the cir- 
cumstances of the case, it was agreed that a verdict shouldbe 
taken for the plaintiff subject to the decision of the conrt. 
Verdict for the plainufl, damages SOOOI. 


COOPER VU. LINDO. 


THE facts of this case are extremely interesting, and, to the 
holders of foreign bills of the utmost nnportance.” The plata- 
tiff was the holder of a-bill of exchange for 5611. 10s. Gd. drawn 
in the West Indies, by a person named Nelthropp, on Mr, Da- 
vid Abarbanel Lando, the detendant, payable to the order of a 
Mr. John Llowe, resident im the West indies. Howe indersed 
the biil to a person named Delavanie, also residing in the West 
Indics, who wdorsed it to his father, Mr. M. Delavante, of 
Londeu, wie having precured the defendaut’s acceptance, in- 
dorsed it bunselt, anc the bill, with all these indorsements upoa 
it, was received by the piainuff for a valuable consideration, 
viz. the redemption of an anuauity. Jelavanie, senior, was 
called, who proved the hand-writicg of all the indorsers ex- 
cept the first (Liowe) 10 which he retused te swear positively. 
dt is to be observed, that the defendant accepted the bill sub- 
sequently to the indorsements both of Howe and Delavante, 
ihe vounger; and wt was contended, that it was suflicient. in 
any action against the acceptor of a foreign bill of exchange, 
to prove the indorsemenats which bad been written subsequent 
to the acceptance, 

ord Ldlenborough did not immediately recollect any. case 

in pomt, and enquired if any geutieman at the bar did; whea 
Mr. Marryat cited one, which occurred amany years ago, in 
which it was determiued that it was necessary to prove all the 
in- 
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indorsements, and the plaintiff was, in consequence, non- 
suited. 

cat S, j ; 

This decision will necessarily occasion much embarrassment 


in the commercial world, for no person can take a foreicn bill of 


exchange with safety, uoless he can prove the hand-writing of 
all the indorsers anterior to its arrival iv England, for accept- 
ance; and as these indorsers must be resident in a foreign 
country, this will, in many cases be, almost iin possible. 








DESCRIPTION of BATAVIA. 
{From Cruttwell’s Gazetteer.] 


ATAVIA is a seaport town on the north coast of the 
island of Java, in the kingdom of Jacatra, situate in a low 
and marshy plain, at the union of some small rivers, which 
descend from mountains, and render the internal navigation 
easy; in most of the streets are canals filled, with almost 
stagnant water ; some of which canals extend into the country. 
The city Occupies a great space, because the houses are large, 
convenient, and airy; the streets are very wide and straight. 
The borders of the canals are shaded with large trees, which 
stop the exhalations of the marshy land, hinder a free cir- 
culation of air, and render it unwholesome ; this unwholesome- 
ness is much increased by the custoin of depositing the black 
and putrid mud on the sides of the canal to dry. The public 
buildings are for the most part without elegance ; the church 
of the Cross is large and handsome. The town-house is well 
situated; the hospital is convenient aud large. Batavia is 
surrounded with a rampart of stones or bricks, at the foot of 
which runs a rapid river, At the end of the town is a castle, 
with lofty and thick watls, well furnished with artillery, which 
commands the place of landing, and contains large apartments, 
magazines, Workshops, Xc. At some distance from the town 
are forts and redoubts, to command the canals and the roads: 
but the chief defence is from its marshy situation. 

The harbour is the most beautiiul in India; it is large, and 
the bottom secure. Round the harbour and in the bay are 
several islands; among which are Edam, whither they send 
criminals to hard labour, about five miles in circumterence; 
Purmerent, in which is an-hospital; Kuyper, or Cooper, in 
which are magazines of rice and other merchandize; Onrust, 
an island, six miles from the town, and well fortified ; here isa 
timber yard, where three or four bundred carpenters are kept 
constantly employed, with magazines of stores to furnish vessels 
with whatever they may want. 

9 
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Batavia is said to contain within the walls 1242 Dutch 
houses, and 200 Chinese ; and nearly as many in the suburbs ; 
the population is supposed to be 60,000 souls, of whom 17,000 
are Europeans or descendants of Europeans. The heat is 
moderated during the day by a wind which blows from the sea, 
and during the night the air is cooled by winds blowing from 
the land. The environs are spread with country houses and 
large gardens, covered with lofty trees, and intersected with 
rivers and canals; but in the midst of cultivated lands are 
found marshes, bogs, and brackish waters, which produce fevers 
and epidemic disorders ; every countenance announces debility 
and languor. ‘Some houses indeed are built in situations move 
elevated, and where the air is more pure, bat these are very 
rare. For the space of 30 or 40 miles the land is a perfect 
flat; beyond this are two hills, where men seem to possess 
strength and colour, where the diseased readily find health, 
and the rich enjoy a charming retreat. ‘This soil, so unfriendly 
to man, is the best for vegetation, and produces great quan- 
tities of rice, Indian corn, millet, potatoes, indigo, &ec. vast 
plantations of the sugar-cane grow almost without culture, and 
produce a greater quantity of that vegetable salt than those of 
the American islands. But the most abundant article of luxury 
is the fruit, of which there are no less than thirty-six different 
kinds. Of fish, there is an amazing plenty ; the poultry like- 
wise is good and abundant: wild-fowl isin general scarce. 
Arrack is a liquor for which Batavia has been long famous. 

Inthe year 1619, Batavia was only a village, pallisadoed 
round with bamboo canes; in a flat country, marshy, and 
subject to the inundations of a river running through it. At 
this time the Dutch made a settlement here, who demolished 
the old, and built the new town, which they called Batavia; 
they cut canals and drains to carry off the water upon any land- 
floods. The bay has 17 or 1S8islands, which defend the harbour, 
capable of containing 1000 vessels from the violence of the 
winds and waves ; two large piers run out half a mile into the 
sea; between which 100 slaves are constantly employed in 
taking out the iad or soil, washed out of the town, without 
which the mouth of the river would soon be choaked up. It 
is ihe residence of the governor-general of the Indies, ap- 
pointed by the states of Holland, every three years, 


Sir John Cavi’s Description of the Environs of 
Valencia. 
S I was anxious to contemplate the fuiry land that sur- 
“X& rounds this city, in a circumference of between seventy 
and cighty miles, | took the ea:liest opportunity of asecending 
Vol. 51. 7K the 
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the tower of the cathedral, which has the reputation of cover. 
ing the site of a building, that in different eras underwent the 
extraordinary vicissitudes of haviug been once a pagan temple, 
thrice a place of Christian worship, and twice a Mahometan 
mosque. 

From this elevation, the city appears to be seated in almost 
interminable gardens of untfading verdure, protected on three 
sides by a chain of distant mountains, and open to the ocean 
on the east. In one view, I beheld not less than two hundred 
hamlets, scattered amidst vineyards, woods of olive, white mul 
berry, almand, carob, fig-trees, and silver poplars, oranges, and 
citron-groves, ficlds of various hues, greea with. the young 
rice, red with tomatoes, and yellew with melans, divided by 
stately aloes, aad pomegranates, displaying the rich crimson of 
their bell blossoms, and embellished by the romantic appear- 
ance of the Asiatic palw. The animating gaiety of beautiful 
country-houses, and white cottages, half concealed in foliage, 
was relicved by the pensive appearance of cross-crowned con- 
vents, amid the gloom of thew cypresses. Lnnumerabie chaa- 
nels of water ran shining-through this paradise, tiie roads were 
covered with peasants, carts aud cattle, in active motion, and 
the whole was illuminated by a brilliant san, beaming through 
a sky of cloudless azure. Such a combination of beauty and 
prodigal laxurianec, nature and art had never before presented 
tome. It seemed enchantment all: to deseribe it is impossi- 
ble. Here, under a climate, almost always beneficent, Decem- 
ber wears the dress and attractions of May, and tle seasons 
are known ouly by the yariety of their delicious offerings of 
blossoms, fruiis and flowers, to banquet and ravish the senses. 
Well might the French look with eyes of cupidity towards 
this favoured region, which and Catalonia, are the finest pro- 
vinces 10 Spain, and feel as Satan ts depicted by our immortal 
bard, to have felt when he first beheld the earth: 

* Such wonder seized, though after Heav'n seen, 
The spirit malign, but much more envy seizd, 
At sight of ail this world beheld so fair.” 


Paradise Lost, b. iii. v. 551. 


After passing through fields of tomatoes and melons, by the 
side of pluusb, pomegranate, orange and citron-trees, we saw a 
mule, who under the- shade of silver poplars, and unattended, 
was raising water to the surface from a dk ep weil, by turning a 
large wheel, to the circle of which earthen jars were attached, 
to supply the lemon and orange groves, which extended a great 
way belore us, with the frequent moisture they requue. From 
this primitive contrivanc e, we approached a groupe of female 
peasants, who were busily and variously employed, —_ ihe 
shade 
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shade of bowers of vines, running the length of the cottage- 
front, from which they projected. Grapes hung from the roof, 

ig rich, luscious, and ponderous clusters; below, goats, pigs, 
and poultry, in the highest condition, were lying asleep, or: 
foraging. ‘The proprietor of this h: appy and laxuriant farm, in 
the middle age of life, driving a mule before him, whose pan- 
piers were brimful of the finest plumbs,: came up to us, ang 
telling us his name was Usabio della huerta del Capero, with 
great natural courtesy, gave us a hearty welcome, and ordered 
one of his daughters to place stools and a table, on which she 
pata loat’ ot white bread, some plumbs, grapes, and a flaggon 
of wine. Usabio enquired about the news, and whea iny coms 
panion mentioned the name of Joseph Buonaparte, he shook 
his head, and said with an air of derision, “ I wish we had this 
King Joseph here now; we would soon give him to the little 
boys.” Upon our taking our leave, and saying it was time to 
go, he made use of the Spanish adage, “ Ab, senors, time does 
not fly ; but we do.” 





Extraordinary Inundation in Jamaica. 
To tue Epiror. 
Sir, 


£ Rainn has appeared, in different papers, an account of a 

strange phenomenon, observed lately in the island of Ja- 
maica, viz. the gradual formation of an iinmense lake, where, 
a few years ago, stood a very valuable sugar work, and other 
plantations. ‘The following letter from Kingston, received 
some time ago, gives the best account of this astonishing event 
I have seen, 

“* Haviag plenty of leisure, | made an excursion about a 
fortnight ago to the lake of St. Anu’s; which certainly is a 
great curiosity, said now to cover three thousand acres of 
land, and still rising. It is thus accounted for. There used 
always to be a large piece of water, say seventy acres, a little 
from the Montagne, into which a rivulet called the Rio Ho 


ran, and on one side sunk into the ground with a kind of his- 
sing noise; this subterranean passage appears to bave been 


stopped from some unknown cause; the stream sti!l continues 
to run, and the water, of course, to increase. One sugar 
worker has lost seven hundred acres of good lands, its works, 
overscers, and negro houses; the tops of some‘are still visible. 
Several proprie tors have lost great part of their grass pastures, 
and been obliged to dispose of part of their stock, ‘The sur- 
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face being noW so extensive, its perpendicular rising is not so 
visible ; perhaps an inch a week may be about the mark. 

“ Some canoes and boats havealready been carried there, and 
afford a pleasant amusement. I[ took a swim over a fine ‘Gui- 
nea. grass piece, and got hold of the branch of a tree to rest, 
bri it immediately sn: ipped off, and comp velled me to make fer 
shore, almost tired; | could not swim one third part so far in 
this water, as in the sea or river; L never found any so soft, 
Ali the trees within its surface are dead, and many very high 
ones covered over. How high it must rise before it fin: is a 
yeni, is not yet ascertained, but it must be many yards, as hills 
surround the spot. L fancy it is twelve miles irom the eek. 
Several ponds now appear, at the distance of half a mile or 
more from it, where never water was before; these also continue 
io rise; I suppose the water must ooze through the ground. 

** In another part of the island, St. Elizabeth, some hundred 
acres of Jand are covered with water, where, in some years, the 
negroes and st ck have been obliged to go fifteen miles to 
drink; a number of spriogs have broke out where never before 
there was the least appearance; this at first was supposed to be 
3n consequence of the very great q! lantity of rain that fell last 
year, but, when the rain ceased, the springs have not. 

oy vur’s, Xe. 


O. H.” 





ETON MONTEM. 


“~ a ~ - Ld ° . . ~ 
k VERY one knows it is the custom at certain times for the 
4 Eton scholars to collect what is called sa/t of the passen- 
gers. The following account has lately appeared :-— 


The Lone Chamber, Lion, June 7, 1811. 
SIR, 
Having just seen your account of the Eton Montem, (which 
is correct as far as it goes) L beg leave to add to it my owns b- 
servations on that “yo Beine statior red as arunner at Coln- 
brook-bridge, it fell to my lot to stop all the members « i the 
queen's council and other ministers, whi , it vet ie Saturday, 
were proceeding to Windsor, and hard work | had to make 


soine of them contribute to the collection for the captain, or, 
in our language, “ pay salt.”. Their conduct on ail occasions 
must be highly interesting to the publi ec, and | tcok notes at the 


time of what they said on the blank Jeaves of my pockct Juve- 
nal... 

The |——d ch———r came ia a chaise and four with green 
liveries, and when [| made my demand upon him, talked a 
great ‘deal about the pleasure he should have in complying 

with 
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with any request of mine, or indeed of the Etonians geuerally, 


but that he believed be bad hitherto understood the custom 
only to extend to the proprietors ot the carriages upon the road 
that day, and as he was only accommodated with a seat in this 
chaise by his noble friend the earl of L——I, to whom it be- 
longed, be did not icel himself authorised to make me any 
present.’ I thought this a chouse, and ay as much politely. 

He then talked’a deal about ‘ doubting the legality of the de- 
mand,’ which he thought § bad both in law and eq juity ; and 
if it was good he had a right to take care of the money as 
guardian of all imposts. Bat I was forced to stop his prose, 
as several carriages Were coming up; and a man, who L after- 
wards heard was Lord W d, s'ipt by me on horseback 
during this parley. Just then Lord L —1| interposed from 
the other side, aad saying to the ch————r ‘ if we dont make 
haste, Lord El -oh will be there before us,’ asked me ¢ if 
we did not expect less from those who were not old Etonians? 
On my saying that in that case a guinea would be fair salt 
enough, he pulled out a large red box, lettered ci Lique-port 1e~ 
ceipts, took a two-pound note out of a large bundle of others, 

said, ‘ silver was so scarce he could get none to carry about 
with him,’ and asked me for nineteen shillings in change. I 
told him our rule was never to give change, and put the note 
into my bag. Lord L—— opened bis mouth to speak, but 
the ch— r saying, ‘ there, that’s for u3 both,’ shut the 
door, and drove on. 

The next chaise [ stopped, | found Lord C———n fast a- 
sleep, with a map of Spain betore him, upon which were seve- 
ral memoranda in pencil. All that 1 could read was—Mem. 
Milestones between Brentford an! Hammersmith, 3—Passed 
sign of the Two Magpies. N. 5B. _ imerly this was two houses 














with a magpye apiece. Hounsl v Heath very barren. Whe “ 
he epee by the stopping of she chatse, he said, £ Dun’t dis- 
turb me ! i'm thinking.’ When { told him wy business, and 
the custom of Montem, he sai I, . it Was very odd, asked me 
why I was dressed tn a1 rk? an seeprir I had my dress on 
purpose for Mont m ?” aud then paid indsome « noneh, 

The m——r of the r- -Ils came in a chaise and four. He 
heard all | said, without re piyins a word, valy makine several 


atleinpts to shat the door, and a noise with his mouth as if 


urge ng on the horses: a d after | epins me a lou gz time, drope 
ped something into my Lag, seemingly with a great effort, 
When L opened Lord i.i———gh’s chaise, end made the 
ustial demand of salt, his lordship started up from a large pas 
per h he was ecadine, and frowning at me, said, ‘ Assanir, Sir! 
Really the most fl.grant one lL ever encountered. | answered 


very civilly, for | must own his louk seered me deucedly, § that 
I must have my salt paid, but <iid not mean to use an: com. 
pulsion 
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action, talked about its being an irrefragable rule with all 
judges to admit of no violation of the laws in their presence, 
even out of court; thal i was matter of no moment under 
what denomination we took his property from him—whether 
as money, or salt, or bank-notes, 1 would equally constitute a 
forcible taking trom the person complete in all its parts, that I 
should be criminal in a highly penal degree, and he would not 
willingly allow me to launch an idea in vacuo that such an ace 
tion could be accomplished with impunity; but as his lun peri- 
ous avocations urged him to Windsor, he would now pay me 
quam supra protest, though L disregarded the landmarks of the 
law.’ I did not much understand his lordship, so took his mo- 
ney,and he went on. Though L was obliged to leave out a 
great many long words in writing down what he said, it quite 
filied all my blank leaves, and | cou!d keep no account of any 
body else. 


pulsion towards his lordship. He then with.a great deal of 


So, Sir, [ remain, your’s, 
A RUNNER AT MONTEM. 
P.S. I must just say, that the two archbishops were much 
the most affable and lively, and their salt was very band- 
some. 





Character of Josephine Beauharnois, the repudiated Wife 
of the Emperor Napoleon. 


[From Faber’s Internal State of France.} 


7 INDNESS forms the striking feature of her character, and 

is expressively delineated on her countenance. ‘The news- 
papers make a pompous exhibition of her gifts to individuals 
and public institutions; but we must not judge of her by these 
gifts; they are as sinall as the means she is allowed. These 


means are such, that when Madame Buonapaite was at 
Strasburgh in 1805, they were compelled to collect in haste 
the last remainsof specie which could be found in the uecasuries 
of the neighbouring depat:ments, todetray the daily expences 
of the court of Madame Buonaparte. Could this lady fol- 
jow the inclinations of her heart, and those generous feelings 
natural to her, she would give much more than she is obliged 
io dispense out of form and parade. Tnere ave moments and si- 
tuations where she appears far wore estimable than in those 
which are the theme of newspaper panegyric. Her eye can 
discover the unhappy ; andacts of benevolence exist discovered 
only to those who have known their objects; she appears still 
nore estimable whenever in her Journies she meets with amiable 
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persons of her own sex; she forgets all court-etiquette, to em- 
brace thein with cordiality, and to press to her heart interesting 
children whom sheobserves. Shr seems to seize these moments 
with an eagerness which deceives her cireumspection, and only 
shews the amiable impulse of her sex. These moments are 
doubtless rare in the sphere of Saint Cloud! Madame Buona- 
parte is interesting, when, in her journies, a beautiful morning, 
or evening, reveals a serene sky above her head, or some lovely 
landscape opens upon her. She is still more so, when she is 
buried among her flowers or ber plants, and who would envy 
her the just homage they offer her? A flatterer has named, 
I know not what plant, after the name of her family, the 
Pageriana, and in some public gardens they have placed her 
bust near that of Linnzus. ‘These homages are not pure, vs 
those of the flowers. If Madame Buonuparte bas not felt 
herself Aattered, she must have seen, with a painful feeling, 
that even her simple and innocent tastes are not out of the 
reach of adulation. After her example, botany has become a 
fashionable study amoung the ladies in France. It is to be 
wished that all the fashions in a country which gives them to 
the universe had resembled this. All these characteristics 
would not astonish in other females x they are common to the 
sex; but it is fortunate that the wife of Buonaparte possesses 
them. 

Thus estimable in her private life, Madame Buonaparte does 
not exhibit herself disadvantageously on the great stage to 
which her unexpected and ‘imperious destiny has summoned 
her. She has diguity in her department, grace in her motions, 
and taste in her dress. The diadem which encircies her head 
on the days of ceremony does not efface the features of good- 
ness in ber countenance. In the splendid ceremonials of state, 
under the canopy atc hurch, coriducted tothe steps of a throne, 
and surrounded by clouds of incense, her modesty makes her 
appear constrained, without, however, giving an artificial air. 
lier looks, and all her person seem to tndicate that she is 
following an impulse foreign to her feelings, and that of ber- 
self she had never chosen to act a part to which she did not 
think herself samm¢oned. Amidst the smoke of the incense, 
ascendiag the steps of her throne, she has sometimes the air 
of a victim econducied to the altar, and she has often inspired 
the tea with all its correspondent feehnugs. 

Vhen Madame Buonaparte arrived for the first time at 
certain towns, the inhabitants did not always perceive the wife 
of the French emperor, but sunply \iadame Buonparte; an 
empress whose elevation was so recent and so rapid wasa 
spectacie to which it was necessary to accustom oneself. 
Sometimes no voice was raised at her entrance; veiled, she 
kept herseif back in the carriage, aud seemed to return the 
want 
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wantof civility with a total disregard of the curious observers, 
This was shewing a just feeling, aud giving to understand that 
she was sensible of the extent of her uahappy greatness by 
what they refused to bestow. But in quitting those same 
towns which had given such a mortifying reception, she was 
sometimes followed by the voice of gratitude: none of the 
unfortunate had approached her without relief. Buonaparte 
seems unwilling to yield to his wite any particle of the glory 
and any of the acclamations he thinks due to himself. H= 
arrives and departs rarely with ts wile. Sometimes several 
days intervene; and, indeed, the police serves ber but indif- 
ferently with acclamations. ‘The goo’ Madame Buonaparte 
does belougs to her as a private individual ; as. empress she has 
no influence, and can do nothing. I never could discover any 
traces of ill treatment exercised by Buonaparte against his 
wife; but he has no regard for. her whenever she appe irs to 
have tried her ascendancy in serious affairs. I know of an act 
of marriage for which: Madaine Buonaparte deeply interested 
herself, und which was anuolled by Buonaparte without any 
respect to the malicious eye of an atientive public, and the 
honour of his wife compromised. Ln his jourmes Buonaparte 
shews an example of dowestic union and regulated habits, 
He retires to resi atten; if there are festivals, about eleven: 
rarely ever later than midnight. 





DELICATE EMBARRASSMENT. 


a person being once, some how or other, admitted ina 
large company to an entertainment given by a gentleman 
toa number of fiends, being pleased with the certainty of a 
dinner that day, was willing to provide also for the niorrow ; in 
consequence of which, fixing his eye upon the leg of a turkey, 
he took an opportunity of slipping it off his plaie into his 
pocket, having uastily wrapped it in a piece of paper. W iile 
he was applaudsag Gunself ier the dexterity which he con- 


ecived be had made use of, that mischievous fortune which seems 
to delight in deceiving the hopes of the miserable, was at work 
in bringing about an incident which covered him with confu- 


Some of the servants perce ived thata large silver spoon was 


wantiug, which not being found after a strict search, the inas- 
ter of ihe house conceived he was justifiable in. suspecting 

- ove of his guests. Lt may be easy io guess trom appears 
ances who he suspected most; therciore, supposing he had found 
lis tnan, elevating his vorce, he said, genuemen and ladies, the 
reguest [have to make to you will not be considered as uirea- 
sonable by any’ one individual, excepiung the bad character that 
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has been introduced among us. One of my servants may, pos- 
sibly, have concealed the article which is missing, therefore, 
to justify ourselves, | propose that we should search each other 
—I will begin with this gentleman here, meaning the ill-dressed 
guest, whose embarrassment might then have been read in his 
face by every one present. The rest of the company were also 
still more persuaded of his guilt when he begged it asa favour, 
of the master of the house, to speak to him in another room, 
where he candidly produced the leg of the turkey, and owned 
his motive for concealing it ; but the agreeable surprise of ‘all 
the company may be better conceived than expressed, when 
one of the servants came to inform the master that tlie spoon 
was found below; a striking lesson against judging ftom ap- 
pearances. 





Amiable Female Character in Humble Life. 


HE respectable Mrs. Elizabeth Palfrey lately died at Lord 

Cremorne’s, at Chelsea, Middlesex. She had lived 48° 
years with Lady Cremorne, more than one baif of which she 
had been her housekeeper. Asa most pleasant proof of the 
merit of this excellent woman, and as a useful example to other 
women in her situation, which is one of no trifling importance, 
it may be recorded of ber, that ber strictness towards the fe- 
male servants of the family was so tempered by a kind solici- 
tude for their comfort, that no one of them wasever known to 
be disorderly in her conduct, or to have left her. place, except 
ou account of marriage, or bad health. During the whole of 
a very long and painful illness, she experienced every mark of 
kindness and attention from her lord and lady, and from every 
servant in the house all the tenderness that can be shewn from 
one human creature to another, 





BRITISH COINS. 





S the wings of Leigh Place, Surrey, belonging to Richard 
L Catlyn Dendy, esq. were lately tuking down, several very 
curious and ancient British coins were discovered by the work- 
men. Among them was a shilling of Philip and Mary, both 
heads facing cach other under a crown, “ Philip et Maria ;” on 
the reverse, “ we can do every thing with the assisiance of 
God.” A shilling of James the Sixth of Scotland and First 
of England, and several sixpences were also found. They were 
lying under the hall, and in the moat of the drawbridge. 

Vol. 51. 78S Answer, 
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Answer, by W. Terry, of Plymouth, to£. D. A.’s Rebus, inserted October 21. 


A GIG transpos’d will still a gig be seen, 
Tho’ drawn on dand, ur sow’d upon the main. 


*,* We have received the like answer from Caroline Caines, of Lion’se 
gate; J. W. of Charmouth; A. Keen, N. Gribbell, W, Terry, E. Net. 
theton, and J. L. Stevens,of Plymouth; Walter Bickham, of Spring-gar. 
dans, near Ashburton; T. Sberwill, at Plympton-school; J. Pitman, and 
T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet ; J. Strike, of North Hill, near Launceston : Miss 
Phebe Houndsell, of Bridport; J. Kerby, of Helston; J. Chapple, Cole 
dridge; W C. T. near Mevagissey; M. F. of Meibury Osmond; Wil. 
liam Bailey, of Bridgewater; W, King; and G, Couch, jun, of St. Ger. 
man’s. 





Answer, by J. L. Stevens, of Plymouth, taW. Bichham’s Charade, inserted 
the 21st of October. 


LD Job was much for PATIENCE fam'd, 


And now I have your charade nain’d. 


We have received the like answer from T. Byrt, and J. Pitman, 
of Shepton Mallet; Miss Keddle, of Hatchland-house, Netherbury ; Caro. 
line Caines, of Lion’s-gate ; J. Sanson, Poole; T. Sherwill, at Plympton 
school; D. G. of Hinton St. George; E Nettleton, W. Terry, A. Keeay 
ahd N. Gribble, of Plymouth; and J. W. of Charmouth. 





A REBUS, dy Caroline Caines, of Lion’s.gase. 


N English poet first select ; 
A English bird likewise detect; 
An English flower make appear ; 
An English city forms the rear: 
My pleasing whule is felt by all, 
And mentally on her we call. 


A REBUS, by 9. W. of Charmouth, 


HE nearer you go to my first, 
The colder you'll find it to be; 
Next bring in a colour I must, 
Which oftentimes, Sirs, you may see; 
The sailors are glad my last when they gain, 
My whole is a county in Britain’s domain. 
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ERRATA.—Zn the article respecting Comets, inserted page 990, in the first 
line, for Entertainer, read misceNany. 

2. In the French quotation, page 994, the grave accent over the word lu- 
miere /s omap ed. ; 

3. The astronomers name ‘following is Cassini, met Capini. 

4 Soon after alongativn is put forclongauon. 

5. Under the gd. gencral head, 5th linc, devolves, is put for revolves. 

6. Under the 14 division of that 34 bead, 3d line, for parobolic read para. 
bolic ; and after the word curve 2 comma should have been placed instead of 
a full point. : 

In page 1002, sth line from the bottom, the word should have beet planet. 

In pape 1024 line 3, read vice versa. } 5 

POETRY. 
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ON WINTER. 
V 7HEN snows descend, and robe the fields 


Tn winter’s bright array, 
‘Touch’d by the sun the lustre fades, 
And weeps itself away. 


When spring appears, when violets:blow, 
And shed a rich perfume, 

How sc on the fra; rance breathes its last ! 
How she t-liv’d is the bloom! 


Fresh in the morn, the summer rose 
Hangs wither’d ere tis noon; 

We scarce enjoy the balmy gift, 
But mourn the pleasure gone. 


With gliding fire aa evening star 
Streaks the autumnal skies 5 

Shook from the sphere, 1t datts away, 
And, 19 an instant, dics. 


Such are the charins that flush the check, 
And sparkle in the eye 

So, from the lovely, finish’ *d form, : 
The transient graces fly. 


To this the seasons, as ag roll, 
Their attestation bring 

They warn the fair, ther: "ev be round 
Confirms the truth I sing 


Milborne Port, December, 1811. 





Extract from Mr. Hogg's Poem.just published, entitled,“ St. Michael's 
Mount.” 


SONG OF THE ANGELS. 


L IGH on his throne Messiah stands, 
And shews his pierced side, 
Displays his wounded feet and hands, 
Whence flu ws the purple tide; 
In robes of white, the bless’d » around, 
Crowd the c lestial plain. ; 
Palms in their hands ; with sapphires crown’d, 
Loud shouts they taise at every wound, 
And pour the lofty strain ; 
* Joys lasting to pro cw for us, 
YW hat didthe great | AM? 
He loved us; he died for us; 
Hosannah to the Lamb!” 
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Tall groves, where streams, meand’ring clear, 
Of living waters, play, 

The sacred accents, bending hear, 
Andecho back the lay, 

While, rob’d in white, the bless’d, around, 
Crowd the celestial plain; 

Paluis in their hands, &c. 


Archangels, hastening from afer, 
The heavenly chorus swell, 
*Till praises ring from star to star, 
While we to mortals tell, 
How, rob'd in white, the bless’d, around, 
Crowd the celestial plaia; 
Palms in their hands ; with sapphires crown’d, 
Loud shouts they raise at every wound, 
And pour the lofty strain, 
Joys lasting to provide for us, 
W bat did the great | AM? 
He loved us; he died for us; 
Hosannah to the Lamb!” 


* 


So sang the choir of angels; and the song 

The listen ng wails and vaulted roof prolong; 
The notes still thnilling on the quiv’ring strings, 
St. Michael rises with extended wings; 

His upward flight the minstrels swift pursue, 
Aad ail the vision disappears from view. 


As from the main when vapours dark’ ning rise, 
And ia a robe of blackness clothe the skies, 

Deep gathering glooms the face of things pervade, 
And nature lies, obscurely, in a shade; 

So, when departed were the dazzling train, 

A sombre stillness reign’d o’er all the fane, 


END OF THE FIFTY-FIRST VOLUME. 


James Langdon, Priuter, Sherborne. 
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A. 


Apversrry, an allegory, 906. 

African longevity, 597. 

Age we live in, the, 5. 

Agoona country, and the African gold 
fishery, description of, 166. 

Almanack of life, the 64. 

Alps, journal of M. Dolomien’s last 
visitto the, 266, 290, 306, 324, 345, 
471, 488, 504. 

American bridge, 337. 

Annens, description of, 791. 

Anagrams, 198, 258, 418, 538, 598, 658, 
738, 798, 938. answers to, 398, 458, 
778, 978, 998. 

Ancestry, love of, 137. 

Anecdote of Mr. Sterne, 11. of Henry 
VIII. 57. of u king of Denmark, 96. 
of a proud servant of a humble master, 
97. of afather and son, 137. of Napo- 
leon Buonaparte, 15%. of Captain 
Fane, 173. of Voltaire, 275. of 
Marivaux, 315. of Oliver Cromwell, 
337. of James V. 355. of Sir James 
Palteney, 457. of two British soldiers, 
497. of Archbishop Fenelon, 537. of 
President Henauit and Madame de 
Defland, 563. of the late Rev. Samucl 
Ayscough, 592. of Dr. Paley, 614. 
of ‘Thaddens Sobieski, 616. a Persian, 
6357. of General Walstein, 676. of Mr. 
Dunning, 697. of Bishop Porteus, 716. 


of the late James Digby, esq. 777. of 


Lieutenant C. Cobb, 816. of Swift, 
Arbuthnot, and Parnell, 837. oriental, 
877. of Loms XLV. 885. of a hair- 
dresser, 905. of the princess of Oudi- 
pore, 911. of a Portuguese peasant, 
932. of Captain Gore, 976. 


Anecdotes of the late Henry Cavendish, 
esq. 37. of Queen Elizabeth, 48. of 
the British and Spanish soldiers at 
Cadiz, 90. of Augustine Pentheny, 
an Irish miser, 146. of General Gra- 
ham, 277. of the late Archdeacon 
Paley, 367. and inscription io Major- 
General Collins, 417. of the prince 
of Wales, and his daughter, the 
Princess Charlotte, 531. of Henry 
Fielding, 786. related by Mr. Mar- 
phy,806.0f Commodore Rodgers,884. 

Angouleme, memoirs of the duchess of 
d’, 44, 68. 

April fools, 177. 

Arabians, notices of the, under the 
caliphs, 753. 

Authorship, imaginary, 896. 

B 


Bachelors, old, Barbara Blue-stockings’ 
reply to, in defence of matrimony, 
85. 

Banian tree described, 394. 

Battle, sensations of a youthful hero 
before and after, 312. 

Bayonet, history of the, 868. 

Beauharnois, character of Josephine, 
1034. 

Berkeley peerage, decision respecting 
the, 541. 

Berry-church, Berry-house, and Berry 
Pomeroy-castle, history of, 641, 663, 
687, 712. 

Binnacle and compass, 757. 

Biter bit, the, 348. 

Blair, Lord President, character of, 
475. 

Biind girl, 22. 

Borlase, sketch of the late Rev. George, 
007. 
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Bon mots, 577, 656. 

Books, value of, 956. 

Srazil, disposition and customs of its 
habitants, 115. 

British embassy toCeabul, further parti- 
culars of the, 44). prisoners from 
France, escape of, 401,421, 46 1,400. 
roads, how to distinguish them from 
Roman, 15. coins, 1037. 

Backram, Bridget, her distress, and 
disappotat ments, 421, 449. 

Buonaparte’s conference with the ca- 
tholic and protestant clergy at Bredp, 
651. 


Cc, 

Cadiz and its inhabitants described, 
356. 

Canals, countryman’s thoughts on the 
cutting of, 291. 

Canes, prodigious ones near the river 
Guayaquil, 975. 

Cannon ball, 275. 

—— unproved method of pointing 
a, 136. 

Case, curious, 865. 

Catholic bishop, pleasing life of a, 35. 

Census, new, S5¢. 

Charades, 78, 93, 118, 138, 158, 178, 198, 
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218, 238, SL8, S39, 338, 578, 418, 518, 








578, 598, 658, 678, 738, 758, 778, 
798, 818, 858, 918,°938, 958, 1018 
2 eg alge 18, 98, 118, 138, 158, 238, 
973, 318, 358, 378, 398, 416, 458, 478, 
518, 538, 57 8, 598, 655,758, 778,818, 
898, 918, 958, 1018, 1038. 
Chimnney-sweepers, humane recommen- 
dation respecting, 656. 
Chuicse law, humane, 14. pirates, con- 
“quest of the, 909. 
Christenings and burials, list of, 36. 
Christ’s-hospital, account of, 601. 
City tastuonables, 921. 
Coins, ou the scarcity of gold an‘t silver, 
* $71. 
Cowmeis, observations on, 736, 750, 841, 
860, BBL, 908, 990, 1001. 
Cdia ua, importance Of a mis-placed, 
eh DOs 
Compliments, none to be found in scrip- 
ture, 997. 
Condatcuy pearl fishery, particulars of, 
82}. 
Conscience, on an unsallied, 
Coutentment, oa, 637. 
Copper mine, description of that in 
Parys-inountaia, 590. 
Cork, description of, 952 
Cornwall, on the orchards of, 695. 
Co.by, life of the late Admiral, 563. 
Cosmetic, elegant, 297. 
Cossacks, account of the, 897. 


D 





E X. 





Courage, extracrdinary 
heroic, 521. . 

Cow, extraordinary, 9¥28 

TCoxcomb aud fon, -0% 


instance of 


oe deseriniion & a, 136. 
Curiosity, fatal, 201. 
DD. 


Daubigney, story of, 341, 370, 389. 
Deathi-watech, 97. 
Devons adh ive, characterof tht late duke 
of, 661. 
Diamonds, 177. 
Dogs, cautions respecting vicions, 737. 
Dougias arms, ou the heart blazoned in 

the, 169. 

Dublin and Wicklow, 
720- 

— shopkeépér, portrait of a, 91. 
Dalwich-coilege, history of, 681. 
Dundas, life of Sur Davirl, 495 
Drowning, means to prevent, O76. 


nr to, 701, 


East Tati 1 immolation, instances of, 
576, 7 

Er ist Enda ios 677. 

Echo, remarkable, 776. 

E “ ition, a good one recommended, 
Sole 


E'fi Bey, account of a visit to, 109. 

Elphinstone, East Indiaman, cxtraordi- 
nury escape of the, 672 

Embuafrassment, i¢ticate, 1036. 

Engtish, ancient sports and revels among 
the, 148. samts, 1016. 

Enigiias, 178, 278,498, 639, 718, 878, 
915. answers to, 58, 73, 158, 378,398, 
438, 498, 718, 798, 878. 

Ppitaph, 617. 

Eton montem, account of the, 1032. 

Evening lun jscape, 117. 

Exotics, on those whitch endure the open 
air, 556. 

Explosive compositions, on, 945. 

Eylau, description of the battle of, 








381. ° 
F. 
Pashions, 12, 91, 105, 191, 273, 373, 452, 
SL, OY, 7135795, 3 Gy 971. 
Pect, remedy for cole 1, at bed-time, 
O57. 


Female character, singular, 193. amia- 
ble, 257, 1037, eloqueat, 617. a Nea- 
pulitan genits, 757. 

Fields, meditations in the, 673. 

Vite, memoir of the late earl of, 181, 
” 1. 

Fire, metho: Is of preventing accidents 
by, 7. 

Fish, pad hs, 817 

Flowers, on the petals of, 485. 

Fountain tree, description of the, 692. 


Fowls, 
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Fowls, method to-vegover them from the 
croup, 106. 

Fox-chace, extraordinary, 116. 

Fox, Mr. last monients of, $62. 

France, description of the Isle of, 148. 

France, queea of, cercauovy of her fu- 
neral, 71. 

Fraser, character of the late Hon. 
Simon, 603. 

Freach conse¢ripts, 733. executions, 496. 
prison, escape fram a, 691. 

Frosts, remarkable, 49, 

Frit -trees, Chinese method of propa- 
gating, 57). 

Funeral, remarkable, 657. 

G. 

Gascoiu, inscription for the late Miss, 
jyi 

Geaticman, on a modern, 107. 

Gentiemea, a paw of.fiae, 709. 

Goa, inquisition at, 4ecouat of, 821. 

Gout, Freach medicme for the, 124. 

Grass lands, new-node of improving, 


te 
Grog, 17. 
Guillotine, 970. 
H. 
Hailes Abbey, description of, 29. 
Hamburg, picture of, in 1809, 54. 
Hands, aruficial, 956. 
Happy parties, or city manners, 481, 
5Y7, 246. 
Heligoland, description of, 501. 
Henley, oddities of that orator, 929, 
Hermit crab, natural history of, Sé1. 
Herring fishery ia the Isle of Man, 817. 
High lite, first dawn in, 1020. 
Himm-leu mountains eescribed, 832. 
fo lges, A. W. account of his execution 
for iurdermg his Degro, O85. 
Hope, account of the late Mr. 286. 
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Horse-breaker, the, 993. 
Howard, particulars of the death of 
Mr. 936. 

Haman art, superiarity of, 1015, 1023. 
— life, various conJitions of, 9 
Hyde, Hon, Jolo, inscription on his 

monument, 162. 
I. 
Iceland, boiling fountains of, 9-41. 
Incident, singular, 917. 
ndian natiogs, account ¢ 
ing on the Mississippi,. 


mon, od 
Insauity, remarkable mstances of, 414. 





of those border- 
301,532. 1chncu- 


Lutrepidity, instance Of, 37. 
Ivish character, sketches of the, 246, 
621. Sunday, 747. house-heeping,? G7. 


mitidie men, 788. bulls, Go6. 


Jamaica,extraordimary inundation there, 
WWol, 


D 
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Jefery, Robert, narrative of his life 
aud sufferings, on the desolate rock of 
Sombrerv, 549. 

amine moth, natural history of the, 
1h 

Jobnson, Dv. Samuel, Miss Seward’s 
statement of his death, 806, 

Ke 


Je 





Kent, ancieat customs im, 152. 

Kent, Nathaniel, esq. memoir of the 
late, 164. 

Kent's Hole, enquiry respecting, 776. 
description of, 854, 901. 


L. 
Lambs, tithes of, 702. 
Landlord and tenants, law respecting, 
07. ’ 
Learning, state of in Europe, in 1660, 
188 
Lexicon fisty-cuff glutton, 856. 
Lincolnshire, tempest there in 1571, 


ov 


Literature, pretensions to baMed, 951. 

Liiticuailes, character of the late Rev. 
tr. 484. 

Little men, $53. 

Locusts, 277. 

Loudon, population of, 748. 

Lamgevity, instances of, 937, 983. 

Lonis XVII. his visit to Glenheim, 


id. 
Lucida and Honoria, or the altered 
belle, 57 1, 581. 
M. 
Madeira, description of, 5 
Maid of Baldock, 314. 
Maple tree, on the advantages of cul- 
tivating, 6. 
Marine tiger, 974. 
Marriages, on private, 914. of discre- 
thon, 77. 
Mayor, ongin of that title, 794. 
Mechanism, 917. 
Melissa, story of, 281. 
viclvilie, memoirs of Lord, 761, 785, 
Memory, improvement of the, 696. 
Mental imbeciiity, dangerous activity 





ol, ¢ 
Niet tones, 949. 
Mexi floating gardens of, 21. 
Mik-maid, desorption of the, 26 
Miers of Clah, account of the, 455. 
Mithridates the Second, 57. 
Moldavia and Waltlachta, present state 
of, 912. 
Money not the sinews of war, 50. his+ 
£ o 


tory of, 87 bunting for, 962. 








Montford, Marta, 741.742. 


Montserrat, descripuon of, 719. 


Moore, 
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Moore, Ann, the celebrated fasting 
woman, account of, 812. 
Mother and her little family, 1. 
N. 
Narrative, affecting, 768. 
Nativity, reflections occasioned by visit- 
ing the place of my, 564. 
Nelson’s statue, inscription on, 352. 
New South Wales, present picture of, 
429. 
Newspapers, on the advantages arising 
from their being maltiplied, 253, 
Night-lights, useful hints on, 33. 
Novels, on, 936, 984. 
0. 
Observations, curious, 93. 
Occurrence, singular, 834. 


Pagi, description of the, 1004. 

Paine, Tom, account of, 845. 

Paisley, James, memoirs of, the Gretna 
Green coupler, 125. 

Paper, currency, ou its influence and ef- 
ects, 349, 362. its advantages over 
gold, 669. 

Paraguay herb-mate, account of, 114. 

Parsneps, on their culture and utility, 
185. 

Parsonage-houses, 397. 

Paul, Emperor, his cruel and imperious 
conduct, 684. 

Pea-crab, natural history of the, 394. 

Pembroke, account of Aan, countess 
of, 249. 

Pensioner, the, 270. 

Perfect gentieman, the, 416. 

Pernambucco described, 647. 

Phenomenons, 156, 695. 

Pilot fish, 577. 

Piona, natural history of the large, 
161. 

Platina, native, 16. 

Ploughmg matches, 393, 795. 

Polwhele’s sermons, extracts from, 252, 
324. poems, extract from, with re- 
marks, 469. 

Popham, Stephen, esq. inscription to, 
697. 

Poppies and carrots cultivated together, 
537. 

Porteus, Bishop, account of his death, 
533. 

Prince Regent's grand fete, 509, 

Publican, benevolent, 1017. 

Puzilism, on its general benefit to na- 
tioual courage, 869, 


Quakers, their yearly epistle, 607. 

Queensberry, duke of, his character and 
will, &. 

Questions, 57, 97, 257, 297, 337, 397, 
$57, 497, 537, 577, 637, 737, 837, 
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857, 957, 1017. answers to, 217, 437, 
597, 817, 917. 

Quicksilver, remarkable account of 
thirty tons of, 95. 


Radcliffe, Sir George, his letter to his 
wife, 883. 

Rebuses, 18, 58, 78, 118, 138, 158, 178, 
218, 238, 258, 278, 318, 338, 358, 378, 
398, 418, 438, 458, 478, 498, 518, 538, 
578, 598, 638, 658, 678, 718, 758, 758, 
778, 798, 818, 838, 878, 898, 918, 938, 
958, 978, 998, 1018, 1038. answers to, 
18, 58, 78, 98, 118, 138, 158, 198, 218, 
238, 258, 278, 318, 338, 358, 418,438, 
458, 478, 498, 518, 558, 578, 598,638, 
658, 678, 718, 738, 758, 778,798,818, 
838, 878, 898, 918, 938, 978, 998, 
1018, 1038. 

Reflections, 257, 3t5, 354, 377, 416, 
417, 456, 457, 497, 537, 776, 777, 
837. 

Relatives, friendship among, 567. 

Religious customs, popular, 708. 

Retort courteous, 296. 

Reviviscence and longevity, instance 
of, 297. 

Richmond, voyage from Milbank to, 
626. 

Romana, marquis of, sketch of his life, 
154. 

Roman empire, Mr. Gibbon’s account 
of the sale of the, 296. 

Russian horses, 446. army, 557. honour, 
034. 

8. 

Sans culotte, original, 951. 

Schurman, Anna Maria, character of, 
59). 

Scotch cookery illustrated, 234. 

Secret correspondence, 530, 

Sensibility, Christian, 252. 

Separation, the fatal, 27. 

Seward, monument to Miss, 977. 

Shark, description of the, 456. 

Sheep, foot-rot in, 696. 

Sicily, present state of, 486. manners 
of its habitants, 55.5. 

Silesia, fragment of « tour in, 261. 

Simon’s crown-piece, 755. 

Slavery, 717. 

Sociableness, on man's disposition to, 
205. 

Solen solequa, natural history of the, 
141. ‘ 

Sovereign, a new, 706. 

Spanish manners, 289. sugar, 314. indo- 
lence, 477. character, 704. religion, 
870. Spanish and French armies, and 
tortutied places, 380. 

Sparkie, Sophia, story of, 191. 

Sporting, extraordmary, 5o. 

Stage-coach journey, v2i, 
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St. Chad, fall of that church, 596. 
St. Swithin, defence of that injured 
character, 648. 
Steele, Sir R. his letter to his wife, 
153. 
Stocks, explanation of the, 141. 
Stones, fall of, from the heavens, 875. 
Storms, dreadful, 611, 981. 
Supreme Being, Greenlanders’ reasons 
for believing in, 741. 
Swallows, domesticity of, 1006. 
Swindling, remarkable instance of, 
1006. 
T. 
Talker, his dernier resort, 1011. 
Talleyrande and Madame Buonaparte, 
visit to, 828. 
Taylor, character of the late Rev. G. 
Ds 
Tesselated pavement, beautiful, 576. 
Theatre and Curtain play-houses, ac- 
count of, 457. 
Thomson the poet, letter from, 954. 
Thoughts, serious, 925. 
Tippoo Saib, character of, 931. 
Tokay, duke of Queensberry’s, 330. 
Tokens, origin of tradesmen’s, 850. 
Tours, description of, 808. 
Tradesman, advice to a young, 961. 
Trials, interesting, 36, 127, 174, 215, 
225, 245, 284, 310, 355, 368, 408, 432, 
521, 569, 587, 607, 653, 666, 750,752, 
781, 944, 965, 995, 1008, 1026. 
Tula, description of, 872. 
Two Sicilies, letter from the queen of 
the, to Sir Sidney Smith, 983. 
T 


° 
Universal language, 495. 


Vaccination in France, 121. letter on, 
194. 

Valencia, description of, 677, 1027. 

Valet. a great man’s, 377. 

Venetian female, learned, 957. 

Verses. On viewing the likeness of a 
lady in miniature, 19. the maniac, 
ibid. on a lady losing her eye-leshes, 
20. written by a younglady of fifteen, 
on the morning of her birth-day, 
January 1, 1811, 59. contemplations 
on the rural-sabbath, 40. on a great 
wrestler, ibid. extract from the Sea 
Shore, a poem, by Mr. Fortescue 
Hitchins, 41. lines written in a Bible, 
59. on the birth of an infant, ibid. 


stanzas, by a mother on the death of 


her son, 60. epigram, 60. Caroline, 
7%. to the ocean, ibid. imscription on 
a grave stone, ibid. Henry and Caro- 
line, 99. sea fairies song to the sea 
nymphs, 100, songs, 100, 820. rhap- 
sbily, 119. mother’s prayer on the 
birth of Ler child, ibid, to the sun, 
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120. summer and winter, 139. child’s 
grave, ibid. woman, 140. epitaphs, 
159, 280, 340, 540. description of a 
storm in December, 159.«pity, 160. 
pretty vixen, ibid. England, 179. to 
hope, ibid. to my native vale, 180. 
religion, 199. sonnets, 199, 200, 239, 
279, 579, 380, 440, 500, 540, 599,640, 
660, 679, 720, 740, 1020. fancy, 200. 
imitation of one of the chorusses of 
Sophocles, 219. French captive, 220. 
snow drop, 240. awakened sinner, 
259. anniversary song usually sung by 
the Welsh on St. David’s-day, 259. 
lines on being told -by Jane that she 
had dreamed of me, 260. the musing 
lover, ibid. stage babyism, 279. 
apostrophe to Beech Grove, 280. 
death of the Sutherlands, 298. de- 
scription of an ambush amid the 
Highlands, 300. on the battle of 
Barrosa and Massena’s retreat, 319. 
song for the 87th regiment, 319. on 
seeing the ex-king of Sweden embark 
from Yarmouth Jetty, 320. to self, 
339. to sleep, 340. Wellington’s 
triumph, and Portugal relieved, 359. 
on the return of spring, 380. way 
to get rid of love, ibid. Britain’s 
pre-eminence, 379. the gentle Clari- 
bel, 580. view through nature up to 
nature’s God, 399. Henry, 400. on 
truth, ibid. to experience, 419. eve, 
ibid. death of the righteons, 4920. 
Rosa’s smile, ibid. familiar epistle 
from Matthew Maxim, esq. to his 
friend Paul Peevish, esq. respecting 
T*t*"s library, 439. answer to, 499. 
Britain’s glory, or the oak and 
freedom, 459. lines on William Bos- 
cawen, ¢sq. 460. on the prevalence of 
vice, ihid. paraphrase of Psalm cxtix. 
479. the world crucified, ibid. disap- 
pointment, 480. lines written between 
Caernarvon and Bangor, ibid. on the 
setting sun, 499. on a ruined edifice, 
500. on the late action in the Adriatic, 
ibid. Britannia triumphant, 519. to 
woe, 520. lines written by a lady on a 
window, with the answer bya gentle- 
man, ibid. lines written on the banks 
of the Thames, at Eton, 539. pane- 
gyric on the socitty for the recovery 
of persons apparently drowned, 540. 
Emma’s complaint, 558.summer even- 
ing on the Thames at Richmond, 559. 
despair +g lover, ibid. Walter, 560. 
ona gentleman who married a Miss 
Rodd, ibid. religion compatible with 
the happmess of life, 579. devotion 
amiable in a wife, 580. translation 
from Lopez de Vega, ibid. invoca- 
tion to peace, 599. hope, 600. Daphne's 
epitaph, 
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epitaph, ibid. Cambridge installation 
ede, 618. British seamen, 620. im- 
prompta, rbid. hard and soft money, 
tbid. on memory, 639. battle. of Al- 
Imera, ibid. moming walk, 659. wife, 
eluldren, and friends, 660. ode to 
fancy, 679. epigram on a vilc apothe- 
cary, 680. voice of praise, 696, lrish 
har) jag boy, 699. benevelence, 700. 
epigram, 700. sailor boy, 719. nalave 
valour, 759. liberty’s coast, 760. ofe 
tothe Eoliaa harp, 759, to a young 
lady, 760. evening walk in a church- 
yerd, 779. sammer song, ibid. aceep- 
table diverce, 760. en a rose,sbul tiie 
gem, 799. address to the tair, sbid. to 
the memory of Captain Montage, 
800. to sleep, thid. simile, 819. baltads, 
ibid. on homan hfe, 820. on the death 
of an amiable youth of Bridgewater, 
839. on youth, 340. female beauty,858. 
separation, 860. retirement, ibid. 
writter w a country charch-yard,879. 
en the fear of death, ibid. the plait, 
830. the desire of peace, or the man 
who has 4 chiding wife, 699. the 
Bible, ibid. origin of a pen, 900. on 
leaving Sherborne, 919. on the death 
of E. B. of Dartmouth, 920. the 
chapel, 959. autunm, 940. the sigh, 
ibed. on the death of Chatterton, 959. 
the comet, ibid. the dying soldier to 
the setting snp, 960. mugination’s 
dream, 979. one of the crew, ibit. 
ballade on winter, 980. on sicep, ibid. 
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influence of the sun of righteousness 
onthe beathen worid, 999. aldress 
to iny wife, ibid. close of bife. 4000, 
ativity of Chinst, 1019, to-morrow, 
ibis!. imitation of Camoens, 1020, an 
— r, 10359 song of the angels, 
ibid. 

Virtuosi, histary ef a, G1, 227. advice 
to, 106. ¥ 

Visho: Voloshock canal, description of, 
14. 

Ww. 

Walking, while asleep, 795. 

War, motives for making, 197.reflection 
on, 329. 

Weather, procnosties of the, 671. 

Wellington, Lord, Mr. Grady’s pane- 
gyre, on, 46. 

Whale, thresher, and sword-fish, battle 
betweew the, 447. 

Whip-club correspondence, 1017. 

Wine, detection of adulterated, 717. 

Winter night, the, 196. 

Wooilen manufacturers, cantion to.816. 

Wool trade in England, annual report 
respecting the, 629, 644, 851. 

World, extracts. trom Krusenstern’s 
voyage round the, 771. 

Writing and specch, (reedom of, 737. 

X 


Xativa, description of, 614. 


Zaragoza, Augustina, character and 
anecdotes of that celebrated Spanisty 
femaie, 434. 

Zetland fishery, 875. gull, 894. 























